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PREFACE. 



THE author of the following journal 
favoured me with a perusal of the manu- 
script before sending it to press. I was ex- 
tit*€mely pleased to find an officer in the navy 
writing like one who fears God, and desir- 
ous, not only to entertain, but also to in- 
struct his readers in the bqst things. 

The countries which he visited, are the 

, most highly renowned in antiquity, and re- 

^ specting which, all whoValue knowledge, 

tl are anxious to obtain every information. I 

rpeed only to say, that Italy, Greece, Eg}'pt, 
Lesser Asia, and interesting islands adja- 
N cent, are of the nuniber. 






Young readers, especially, will derive 
much information concerning these coun- 
tries; for the author not only relates their 
present state, and the circumstances which 
happened, while he remained at th^ dif* 
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ferent places ^ but he likewise furnishes an 
abridged detail of their ancient history. I 
would earnestly recommend this volume as 
a suitable present to officers in the navy, 
seamen in general, and persons about to 
undertake long voyages, it will both amuse 
and edify. 

In consequence of a pious advertisement^ 
published by the author some weeks ago, 
informing that this work was soon to be put 
to press, a number of subscribers sent their 
names. I was glad in looking over the list, 
to find several officers of the navy, and 
marines, who are at present in the channel 
fleet* I hope^ bp-their means, it will find 
its way to niore of His Majesty's ships. 
Critics of stile, when perusing the journal,^ 
must remember they are reading the pro- 
duction of a sailor. That it may be a 
means of doing much good, is the sincere 
desire of 

JOHN CAMPBELL. 

Kingsland, near Londoiii 
Aprm0,1807, 
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VOYAGES, &c. 



CHAP. I. 

Departure from England — Arrival at Gib'^ 
raltar — Brief Description of this extra- 
ordinary Rocky and its Inhabitants — Storm. 

WITH a favourable wind, ship well 
manned and stored^ and an agreeable com-^ 
mander, we set sail from Plymouth in the 
latter end of November, 1796. The ex- 
pectation of exploring distant lands alle* 
viated that sympathetic regret,^ ever attend- 
ant oi^a separation from near and dear con- 
nections, and one's native country. While 
imagination was busy in picturing to itself 
those interesting and delightful scenes we 
were . expecting to realize, Divine Provi- 
' dence, in the course of a few days, wafted 
us s^ely across the Bay of Biscay, and^ at 

B 
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the end of a fortnigHt, to our first de&tina- 
tion^ Gibraltar. 

9 — 

The morning of our discovery of the 
Streights, which takes its ^name from tjiiis 
stupendous rock, was as serene and delight- 
ful, and ushered in as fine a day as smiles 
on the thick ears of corn in our beloved 
country at midsumAen The noble bay of 
Cadiz, the African shore, the double and « 
triple ridges of inountains on one side, 
the more level and cuUfvated shores of 
Spain on the other, of this wonderful inlfct 
from the , ocean, and, towering above all 
the other mountains, or perfectly distinct 
from them, the Abyla, a^d others, present 
their huge summit^, and ^tand durable 
monuments of nature's grajideun With 
such magnificent and interesting views 
before and around us, did we pas# from^ 
the Atlantic ocean, through this funnel, or 
streights, to Gibraltar. 

* ^ • "• • 

This wonderful rock is situated about the 
lat. of 36 deg. in the South part ^f Spaia 
%d of Europe, on a remarkable peninsul?^ 
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and when considefed, both as to its external 
and internal appearance, is one of the most 
extraordinary in Europe. But as thb place 
has been well described by other and more 
able pens, and as this is but the begin- 
ning of various eventful voyages, several of 
which will require much pluciHation* I 
would be cautious of intruding on the time 
and patience of the candid reader, by re^* 
ttttons which ajhe uninteresting, and would 
liere premise, once for all, that my aim is 
rather to give a brief sketch of the countries, 
and places I have occasion to treat of^ than 
an elaborate disquisition* 

m 

The town of Gibraltar is situate at the 
north pai^ of t|}e rock: it consists princi- 
pally of one street, about half a mile in 
length. The Governor's house and chapel 
are thif most conspicuous buildings, toge- 
ther with a Roman Catholic church. The 
inkabitants are ^numerous, consisting of a 
greater variety of nations, perhaps, than is 
tb be fpund in any other town of the same 
population — here dwell together English, 
S^miard$>Portuguese, Jews> Italians^ Moorsy 
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Genoese, &c. &c. and in one respect, air 
least, that of amassing wealth, they gene- 
rally appear in concert. 

The air is friendly to the eonstitution , 
and the soil, where there is any depth, very 
fertile^ proflncingy- with ^ little cultivation, 
excellent fruits, vegetables, and herbage. 

The inhabitants are^in general well supplied 
with live cattle, poultry, and fruit, from the 

opposite coast of Barbary, and from the 
Spaniards ; but in time of war these sup* 
plies are much contracted, and sometimes 
^ stopped.^ At those seasons Gibraltar repre- 
sents a ship cMi a long voyage, whose crew 
are obliged to live on salt provisions, though 
with respect to vegetables, the stationary 
company have a decided superiority ovQr 
their brethren on the ocean. 

Having a few days to remain in the bay, 
I availed myself of it to view the structure 
and position of this rock, and its interior 
construction « The east part, facing the 
^Mediterranean sea, is almost perpendiculsw, - 
appearing as a mountain divided by some 
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dreadful convulsion.^ This part is inac* 
cessible. Th^ north side is likewise a lofty 
precipice; its summit appears to project 
over its base, adjoining which i^ an exten- 
sive level or sand, which connects Gibraltw 
Tirith jhe interior of Spain, The whole of 
this part of the rock is surprisingly fortified^, 
Kaving port-holes excavated, whereby h^avjr 
pieces of cannon are n^unted within the 
solid rock, covered similar to those in a 
ship. At or near the termination of one of 
tliese rows of ordnance is a spacious hall». 
where a party of thirty or forty may dine 
without inconvenience. These batteries 
command the whole of the neutral ground, 
qr that part which connects Gibraltar with 
the %>amsh main land. The west side, on 
which is the town and othei; buildings, and 
the principal cultivation being in several 
]^rt& well laid out in gardens,. &c. is by far 
^ most dielightful part of Gibraltar^ With- 
ottt the town, to the north, is the old har- 
bour or port, which is the best anchorage; 
adjoining this mole commence those forti- 
fications, the principal of which was ren- 
dered so effectual in repulsing and destroy* 

b2 
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ing the floating batteries during the last 
siege. From the south port to the new 
Biole is a pleasant road ; behind this mole 
and the arsenal are spacious barracks and 
ktospitaly which make a handsome appear- 
ance: from hence to the southermost part^ 
called Europa Point, are various other build- 
ings, with several gardens. The top of this^ 
interesting rock is divided into three hills ,^ 
and is very barren t upon these hills are 
erected watch and signal-towers. Whcr^ 
the day is clear, the spectator is presented 
with one of the grandest views imaginatioi^ 
can well conceive. The mountain of Aby* 
la, capped with snow, the pleasing verdure 
on its base, a large extent of the Afrioan 
coast, with prodigious ridges of mountains,, 
the handsome appearance of Ceuta, and 
adjacent country, the streights, with the 
shipping, the fine bay of Gibraltar, the 
towns of Algizirias, and the beautiful sj^t 
of the orange-grove, St. Roche, on a pleas- 
ing eminence, and the vast mountains behind 
it, the town, and public buildings of Gib^ 
raltar, with the grateful verdure around, 
interspersed with trees, ai)^ pleasant and 
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safe walks cootrasted with the precipices^ 
and ruggedness on which the spectator 
stands, which in many places is under- 
mined by subterraneous caverns and ave- 
nues, aiid by a turn of the body,, the vast 
prospect to the eastward, with a delightful 
country, highly ornamented with cottages 
and vineyards, and an extensive view of the 
Mediterranean Sea, these, and many other 
objects included in the view, present the asto- 
nished spectator with something of the mag«^ 
nificence, sublimity, and beauty of nature, 
and the heart tuned to gratitude^ will ex- 
claim with the psalmist, << Lord, what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him, and the 
soa of man, that thou vi^itcst him." 

The caverns alluded to above, are re- 
n^rkably curious and interesting, especially 
that of St. Michael's, a short description of 
whSch must suffice at present. This singu- 
lar and extraordinary phenomenon is si-^ 
tuated in the western side of Gibraltar rock.. 
The entrance is small, being about the size 
of a common arched door- way ; this con,- 
tractiQD heightens the effect of the interior^t, 
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fbi* on leaving the threshpld, the visitor is 
surrounded with petrefactions, pourtraying 
sych variegated scenery, and forming to 
the mind such a wonderful assemblage o£ 
statues, labyrinths, animals, and buildings^ 
which, connected with the solemn gloom^ 
stillness, murmurings, and droppings of 
the petrefyiAg waters, and the iiopending 
roof, with the avenues in various directions^ 
arrest every lighter power of the mind, and 
fcM'ce the most thoughtless to consider^ 

I shall conclude this account of Gibraltar 
with a sketch of a dreadful storm which 
happened while we were there. It beg»%. 
with light winds, attended with thick andr 
gloomy vapours, which entirely eclipsed 
those interesting scenes we bad hitherto 
been admiring ; suddenly followed by rain, 
which admitted but of few intervals for the 
space o£ a week ; it often poured down: 
npon us as in torrents, a^ the winds so 
increased, that the intervals betweecT the 
torrents of rain, the storm raged in. all its 
majestic fury. The whole fleets m the bay 
were suddenly in motion, and the sound of 
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alarm and distress were reiterated in every 
direction. The active mariner, whh his usual 
courage and agility, mounted the tackling^ 
and laboured manfully to ease th^ towtrring 
masts ; every power of the body and mind 
were called forth into exertion, to provide 
and prepare against the fearful storm ; but 
alas ! what are the puny efforts of mortals, 
even of the wisest and best, without the 
' blessingof JJivme Frovidenceto render those 
exertions effectual, and preserve the wea- 
ther-beaten mariner in the midst, and bring 
him through all the dangers of the other* 
ways irresistible elements ; for several of. 
the ships being forced to sea, were preci* 
pitated into still greater danger than those 
at anchor; and during this first dreadful 
night, one of the finest ships in his Ma- 
jesty's navy was literally dashed to pieces 
on the tremendous rocks of the opposite 
shor« of Africa, and near four hundred val- 
uable seamen perished. The remainder that 
were forced out of the bay were all preserved, 
aod returned to harbour soon after. Many 
and dreadful were the dangers that several 
in the bay were exposed. to ; our case waa. 
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amongst the most «Iarming. A sudden 
gust of wind which came down the rock 
with incredible violence, parted our cables, 
and hurried us to the opposite shore, under 
the batteries of the enemy. Providentially, 
here the last anchor brought her up, and se- 
cured us from driving on shore : the night 
was dark, the storm continued, and re- 
duced us to the perilous situation of im- 
pending destruction, by shipwreck or cap- 
tivity ; but O! for gratitude truly to praise 
that Almighty Sovereign, who *• maketh 
the clouds bis chariot, and rideth upon the 
wings of the wind. *' Wlien day-light began 
to appear, and while all human efforts were 
entirely useless, the gust ceased for a short 
time, and then blowing immediately after 
from the opposite point, in the short space of 
an hour brought us into complete secu- 
rity* 
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CHAP. II. 

I^epaTture from Gibraltar — Visit Lag^ 
Arrived at Lisbon-^ Description of Lisbon^ 
and its Vicinity — Air — Soil — Fruits — Po' 
pulation — Manners and Customs (f the In^^ 
habitants — Government — Gardens. 

THE storm was succeeded by weather 
remarkably fine, and after a stay of ten 
days at Gfbraltar, we jM-oceeded for the 
coast of Portugal, and before my return 
to the Mediterranean, opportunities were 
afforded of sailing its whole extent, and of 
visiting its principal p(H*ts. Our first an- 
chorage was in the Bay of Lagos, near Cape 
St. Vincent, a place more remarkable for 
the monuments of^ superstition, than for 
that industry and agriculture which denote 
a people prosperous and happy. A supply 
of fresh water being wanted, but a dan- 
gerous bar preventing the ship from ap« 
proaching the harbour, the author was de- 
puted with A message to the Croyemor, re« 
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questing a supply of water and vegetable^. 
He was received by this gentleman with 
that politeness and hospitality ever accom- 
panying true generosity, and arrangements 
were immediately made for those necessary 
supplies. 

Having completed our stock of water, 
and added thereto a variety- of fine fruit, 
we proceeded for Cape St. Vincent, and the 
xvestern coast. On this Cape is built one 
of the most remarkable monasteries in tlie 
kingdom, andtheauthorwas informed, one of 
the most richly endowed ; but the most dis- 
tressing accounts were given of the poverty 
and misery of many others, both pbnvents 
and monasteries, several of which, it ap. 
pears, can scarcely procure the neces« 
saries of life. The females are very se- 
verely tried in these respects, the endow- 
ments having, by various means, been 
greatly reduced, and in some instances 
annihilated. The women, immured in 
these spacious prisons, are necessitated 
to obtain a scanty subsistence by any ex* 

■ 

ertions in their power^ and often are 
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glad to execute the most ingenious baskets 
and needle- work » for the scanty pittance of 
two-pence or three-pence per day. A sus- 
ceptible mind cannot but commiserate their 
situation, which in many instances is invo- 
luntary confinement, and that they are 
thereby often involved in great n^ery. 
Surely the females of Britain, especially, 
are loudly called on to acknowledge, with 
gratitude to Divine Providence, the bless- 
ings they enjoy in our highly favoured 

» 

land- 
After a few week$ of pleasant weather we 
arrived at Lisbon, the capital of the king- 
dom of Portugal, which has one of the 
finest rivers, and most secure and spacious 
harbours in the world. On passing the bar 
(whiih is dangerous) it is difficult to con- 
ceive a finer prospect than opens, and con- 
tinues to open, all the way to the upper 
anchorage, which is before the city; the 
river is navigable, and bounded by beauti- 
ful landscapes £6r many miles above Lisbon. 

Lisbon itself, when viewed from the 

c 
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jTiver, appears beautiful and ma^ificei^ 
rising gradually from the banl^s tof the river 
Tagus ; it covers several hills, and when 
seen in connection with the Queen's gar- 
dens, rope. walk, and aH that' beautiful 
country in the vicinity of Belem, must ex- 
cite ifcntiments of admiration in every in- 
telligent spectator; but these sentiments 
are materially lessene4-.on a nearer inspec- 
tion, for this place is^^r from having that 
regularity in its buildings, that cleanliness 
in ^ inhabitants, or that order and indus- 
try throfughout, which iti distant appear- 
ance seemed to promMt ; and an English- 
Siian will often perceive a striking Contrast 
to that industry and happiness which blesses 
bis native shore. ^ * * 

:T- Our departures from, and returns t0, this 
place, were frequent, though we usually 

. "renaained several weeks at a time. I shall 
therefore, to avoid tediousness and unne- 
cessary repetitions, throw the whole of the 
observations I intend to 'make on Lisbon 
and the country, into one genersd descrip- 
tton. 
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The air of this celebrated countrjr Is well 
^fiavini ftr its salutary influence on cofiva- 
kscents. It is indeed friendly to the.heahh- 
ful and. the infirm^ and it is inapossible to 
convey an adequate idea of the invigorating 
breezes . ffrevalejat here, which are so re- 
markably medicinal in consumptive and 
other debilitating diseases ; and whioli pre- 
vent Lisbon from being depopulated by the 
ravages of epidemical distempers. 
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The soil of Portugal is in general not so 
fertile as Spain, though the country aMUmd 
Lisbon, Su Ubeg, ($porto, 8cc« maf vie with 
its most fertile parl^^. Partly owing to the 
steriliqi .^f the soil, and partly for want of .a 
true stimulus to industry, in the encourage- 
meflt oT agricultural pursuits, Portuga]j|is 
often very deficient in the substantial aftl- . . 
cle 0i bread-corn y this scarcity is m somcil^ 
measure provided against by public grana 
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.: Their fruits are excellent, abundant, and 
various ; and their vineyards are equal to 
any in the world ; in this respect their inr« 
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dustry^is worthy of commendation, and of 
imitation, by those countries whose climate 
and soil arc congenial to the fine. The 
wine produced by those delicious grapes^ 
when genuine, and taken in moderation, is 
justly deemed a medicine in lamy com- 
plaints. 

The whole length of Lisbon, including^ 

its suburbs, is about two miles and a half ; 

the breadth in and ne* the city about a 

itiile; the other parts not so much. £x-^ 

cept'.a few handsome streets in the city 

and its Vicinity, it Js irregularly, and in 

many parts, to appearaiice, insecurely built. 

Ifhe abrupt precipices, caused hf- Ac tre- 

mendous iearthquakes which has often con«- 

viil^ed this city and its neighbourhood,"^ in 

„ rtj^mfiy parts form the foundation of spacious 

lH^ioi^eft^; the view from those windows ^ext 

."^he chasms, strike a stranger with terror, 

^ut custom induces the inhabitwls to view 

it, too often, with thoughtless indifference. 

Tlifi inhabitants are numerous, but at 
present^ and indeed for many years past, 



have lost that enterprizing spirit in com^ 
jkierce^ discovery, and navigation, which so 
remarkably distinguished their ancestors, 
and rendered them so conspicuous in the 
annals of nations, about three or four hun- 
dred yWTS ago* Luxury, {^ride, and indo- 
lence, those inseparable banes, excited by 
an influx of wealth from the new world, 
soon produced that degeneracy of character, 
which too much mark the Portuguese at 
the present day : — from hence has fre- 
quently originated the decline and fall o£ 
flourishing and powerful states. Whea 
man loses sight of liirllat he is, and "how he 
stands connected with his. fellow^men— « 
when selfishness, pride, and ignorance, sub^ 
jugates and even extirpates those social 
affections, which endear man to man, so 
that if self is exalted and flattered, he care& 
not who falls ; the inevitable consequence 
must be, a death-blow to all the tender ties, 
of life, a]|9|[. unless timeJy prevented, must 
terminate in general ruin. 

The multiplicity of images of the Virgin,, 
and of departed saints, meet the eye ia 

q2 
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every ptrt of the city ; and the devotion 
paid them is strange and astonishing ; wax« 
tapers accompanying many of the superior 
sort, and are kept constantly burning ; and 
crosses are plentifully, placed in the most 
conspicuous situations ; processioMHibound 
too,' more calculated to captivate the senses 
than impress the heart. The unsuspecting 
stranger is frequently accosted by priests as 
well as beggars, imploring charity in the 
name of the Holy Virgin ; and many of those 
mendicants, as if to add force to theic soli^ 
citations, will enumerates long list of their 
fiivDurite saints. W^?is this mendicity 

Sown into a system ? Because true religion 
ll industry is wanting. 

» 

The Roman Catholic is the only reli» 
gion all over Portugal, and its inhabitants 

:%t©^. generally deeply immured in its su- 
perstitions; though blessed be God, the 

"^darkness is not so thick as formUHy. The 
horrid tribunal of the Inquisition has lost 
much of its power. 

The Portugufsse in general seem to possess 
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a large share of ostentation, affecting all that 
imaginary greatness and supercilious disdain 
80 congenial to proud nature ; deceit and re- 
venge, in their various and dreadful forms, 
still stalk too often with impunity ; yet it 
Is'pIeasiBgto observe and reflect, that these 
evils also are very much decreased of lite 
years, and openness and sincerity of con- 
duct prevail more and more. 

The charge of vanity is mostly applicable 
to the higher and middling ranks; for 
among the peasantry and fishermen, the au* 
thor has with plealoire observed, that ho* 
nesty, candour, and simplicity, which sd- 
ways command regard ; though with respeet 
to maiy. of the lower order, as to ceremony, 
it is common to see as much ridiculous or 
unmeaning bowing and scraping, as is prac- 
tised between fops in general. 

The government is vested in the Prince 
Regent, who may be considered an arbitrary 
prince, though, to his honour it appears, 
he has not exerted his power in that unjust 
manner which many of 1^ predecessors 



have done ; may we not hope that he will 
«tUl further see, that the true happiness of 
prince and people are inseparable and reci- 
prociiQy and the only true system of govern* 
mcnt. 

Sfhe most airy aod pleasant parts of Lisbon 
are in the direction of Buenos Ayres, which 
is situated on an eminence 'rathe;r behind 
the city, and remarkable for several hand- 
some buildings in its vicinity. The aque- 
duct is one of those works which combine 
utility and elegance. By. means of this ma- 
j^c structure, Lisboft. is supplied with 
water; it is of considerable length, crossing 
• a?i)eautiful vale ; and by the side of the 
water is a commodious footpatl||^ from 
whence are views of beautiful landscapes ; 
and from the termination of the bridge, 
Mikh is on rising ground, are prospects 
stm more interesting and*ttensive. In the 
valley beneath is a fine view of ^s stately 
arches, the construction of whicKis adml- 
rabJe. 

In the vicinity of this part of Lisbon arc 
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several magnificent churches and chapels, 
and we will select for a short description, 
that called the Queen's church. This 
splendid building, which has been but re* 
cently erected, exhibits sonie master-pieces 
of sculptor, architecture, and painting. ^ The 
front is elegant, supported with pillai^ of 
the Corinthiaa and other orders. Round 
the top are figures intended, I suppose, for 
the apostles, most of which are in striking 
positions. The interior is superbly deco« 
rated ; the altars are adorned with images 
and candlesticks, several of them made prin- 
cipally of gold antf silver. The painl&)gt 
are strikingly grand. The great altar or 
place of wOTship is apparently, in several 
parts, ISbverlaid with gold, of exquisite 
workmanship; and other places with silver, 
richly embellished,' all which being bril- 
liantly illuminated by a number of l^e 
wax-tapers, at a 'first entrance especially, 
dazzles the eyes and confuses thg mind. 
From hence towariSi the Queen's gardens, 
and museums near Belem, are several hand- 
some buildings, beautiful gardens, monas- 
teries, convents, and landfcapes, situated 
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oft the shore of this majestic river. I shall 
G^pnfine my description to the Queen's ^r- 
dens and museums. 

These gardens are situated in a beautiful 
leveL are delightfully laid out, and forma 
dellptble retreat during the intense heat of 
summer, and the shaded liti^s are open to 
the respectable public. 

In various parts of the gardens are rare 
and beautiful animals, und several exten- 
sive aviarys, containing a great number and 
l^lfif^ty of birds, whose beautiful plumage 
IS niore remarkable than the harmony of 
their notes. Fountains and cascades play 
their pleasing waters into ponds, 'Rocked 
with numbers of the finny race, whose 
sparkling bodies vie with the beauties of the 
Ibipiered tribe. These fountains, cascades , 
animals, aviarys, &c. are fiud out and inter- 
woven with the pleasant walks, so as each 
to heighten the effects |p the other ; Aand as 
the best effects are excited by those works 
of art which most nearly imitate nature, 
the contemplatiijp mind will here find many 
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objects to elevate his thoughts to tbe God 
of nature — the source of all perfectfon. . 

• 
At the termination of several walks are 

placed some interesting statues; ai^ong 

which is the Roman daughter, nourisfaiing 

with her miHc ho* almost famished parent ; 

the *story is so full of interest, that it tends 

to excite admiration, and afford ^entertain* 

ment to every reader. 

• History of Rome* 
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CHAP. III. 

Museums of Natural Curiosities and Capital 
Paintings-^Egyptian Mummy — Sketch qf 
the History of the Tremetfig^ Earthquake 
— Unusual Serenity of the Morning — Awful 
Sotmd which announced the sudden Fist* 
tation — Consternation of the Inhabitants^ 
Forty Thousand of whom Perished in the 
dreadful Convulsions — Reflections — Second 
J^rthquake — Vestiges — Lisbon again very 
Populous — Indifference and Dissipation of 
its Inhabitants — Old Lisbon — Royal Gar- 
dens — Numerous and Prolific Fin^ards — 
Manners of the Villagers. 

ADJOINING the gardens is the museum, 
containing a large and choice collection of 
natural curiosities; also an exhibition of 
valuable paintings, Jjbctensive and well 
arranged, all well worthy the attention of 
the curious. The paintings arrested my 
attention immediately, for the first that was 
presented to notice w^as an extraordinary 
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representation of Constantinc the Great 
and his army, arrested by a supernatural 
appearance in the clouds; if thfe author 
may presume to give his opinion, from the 
effect it had upon his mind,, it is one of the 
inost striking in this vast collection^ 

• 

The artist has so clearly and forciby 
pourtrayed this part of Roman history on 
the canvas, that the spectator may, in some 
measure, instantly conceive the effect this 
solemn phenomenon must have had on 
the minds of the emperor and his asso- 
ciates, if it be true, which many doubt. 
The interesting appearance in the hea- 
vens, the virhole army struck with awful 
surprize, and held in anxious suspense, 
the light striking on the helmets, and horses 
hoofs, the horses affrighted and prancing, 
with their flowing manes, and the riders ijv 
consternation, and all big with expectation 
of the event, give thi^^spectator a good idea 
of that wonderful relation. 

The museum of, n^itural curiosities is 
very interesting, but would require more 
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time and abilities than the author possessed^ 
to do justice to the inspection. 

Near Lisbon is another choice collection 
of natural curiosities, in the possession of a 
private gentleman, in which is an Egyptian 
mummy, in a high state df preservation, 
although it is supposed to have been em- 
balmed near 3000 years ago. It lies in a case 
made in the form of an human body, with 
apertures ; the author was allowed to intro- 
duce his finger, and withdrew it without 
the least offensive smell. 

The awfully tremendous earthquake 
which happened here in November, 1755, 
appears to have in a measure turned Lisbon 
upside down. The vestiges of this dreadful 
catastrophe, present to the eye of the be- 
holder ruins of the first magnitude, which, 
when considered in connection with the 
number of inhabitaSfe which perished in 
this convulsion of nature, must solemnize 
the powers, and arrest the attention of every 
reflecting mind. 
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The morning of the 1st of November, 
ushered m this dreadful day ; it made its 
first appearance with remarkable and un- 
usual serenity and calmness* About ten 
o'dock the awfol visitation began, with a 
rumbling noise^ resembling distant thunder ; 
and at the same time the earth received a 
shock : in a myament the city and its vici- 
nity exhibited ascene of consternation and 
terror ; the astonished and af&ighted inhab- 
itants running here and there for safety^ 
without the -shadow of a retreat, from tl|e 
devouring element ; while some were rivet- 
ted to the spot among the gaping and closing 
chasms^ others were swallowed up ; many 
of the wretched survivors, in destraction and 
despair, were petrified with terror, and be- 
fore recollection returned to endeavour a 
retreat, the earth opened and closed them 
in. 

The large quay to which numbers had 
resorted, and fled '|br refuge, was but an 
illusive hope of very short duration, for 
here the sea also combined with the con^ 
vulsions of the earthy and by encroaching 
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in a rapid manner on its ancient boundams^ 
overwhelmed the whole of these survivors, 
who perished in the vortex* Where this 
quay then stood, the resort and retreat of 
busy multitudes, is now water, enough for 
ships to anchor. Forty 'thousand persons 
are computed to have perished in this dread* 
fill calamity. 

What a fund for reflection is here, when 
it is considered even with coihmon atten- 
tion; — here we contemplate forty thousand 
of our fellow- mortals quickly enveloped in 
one common calamity, without a moment 
for cool reflection, hurried to ^^ that bourne 
from whence no traveller returns'* — here we 
behold att that the delusive world is prone 
to call good and great ; magnificence, opu* 
lence, talents, &c, all that pride could sug- 
gest, with all that power, abilities, and 
affluence could command ; luxury and plea- 
sure, with all its votaries of vanity ; and 
dissipation, suddenly aSd indiscriminately 
buried in one common ruin, all consigned 
to this great repository, till the archangel's 
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trump s&all sound ^^ Arise ye dead, and 
come to judgment^'^ 

This earthquake was followed in the en*'' 
suing month by: another, which sw^lowed 
up, and overturned precipices, tottering 
walls, and buitdings,. which had escaped 
the general destruction ^ and even as re- 
cently as the year 17S^1, a shock was felt, 
hut providentially without doing any mate- 
rial damage, or the loss of lives* 

The city 15 again filled with inhabitants, 
and again exhibits, in general, vanity and 
dissipation, luxury and felly ; and though 
abrupt and projecting precipices, disparted 
esurth, and unconnected buildings, the ves*: 
tiges of those dreadful coBvubions meet 
the eye in every direction, and, as it were,, 
utter a silent and powerful wamiifg, that* 
such events may suddenly take place agaim 
yet such is the prevalent dissipation of 
tlKxught, among the generality of its inhab-* 
itants, that their practical language is, ^* tD« 
morrow shall be as this day, and nxuch more: 
aban&tnt,^ clearly demonetixttibgy.thkt Qife. 
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less the judgments and mercies of God lead 
men to repentance^ they, through the de- 
pravity of human nature, tend to increase 
indifferendft. ** Oh ! that they were wise, 
that they understood thb, that they would 
consider their latter end/'-— Deut. xxxii^ 

* 

Opposite to the present city, on the 
southern bank of the Tagus, is a village,, 
commonly called Old Lisbon, between 
which and Belem Castle, are several beau- 
tifiil spots, with many warehouses ; near 
CMd Lisbon are another range of the Royal 
gardens, more extensive than those already 
described, to which we had free access. In^ 
the vicioity of these gardens, and the vil- 
li^, are some of the finest vineyards I ever 
beheld; some of them abound with the 
muscatd grape, whose jui^ has a peculiar 
richness and &vor» In walking through 
these vineyards, near the time of vintage^ 
you are suxrounded with dust^s of grapes^ 
and many of them hanging so low,: that, 
tile appetite may be satisfied without putting^ 
forth a haod to pluck them* Wc carpe- 
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nenc^d the civility and hospitality of these 
villagers, in a greater degree than from our 
mwe refined and polite friends on the op* 
posite shore, and their kindness to our sick^ 
at the hospital in particular, demands a tri* 
hute of respect and gratitude* 
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CHAP. IV. 

Iteaves Lisbon — Proceeds to Oporto — De- 
scription of Oporto and its Vicinity — Ship- 
wrecked ori the Coast — ^Sufferings and Pro- 
vidential Preservation of the Crew — Re- 
tunc to Lisbon. 

WE now proceeded off Oporto, to apprize 
our commerce of the depredations of priva- 
teers, in doing which we explored the 
whole coast, - from the Rock of Lisbon to 
Vigo, Oporto iSy next to Lisbon, the ca- 
pital of Portugal, in extent, trade, and 
number of inhabitants! It is situated on 
the banks of the Douro. • The entrance of 
the river is frequently extremely difficult, 
on account of a dangerous bar, and rocky 
bottom ; on this account shipping have fre- 
quently to wait a considerable time for a 
favourable opportunity. On this bar we 
were once in extreme danger, j^jut unex- 
pectedly and suddenly rescued from im- 
pending death) by that .gracious Being, who 



" holds the winds in his fist, and the waters 
ia the hollow of his hand.*' 

After pausing this dangerous navigation, 
a delightful prospect opens to view, which 
having just escaped danger, and being 
jilaced in security, heightened the beautj 
of the landscape, and ought to have raised 
the mind above these beauties of nature, to 
nature's God, accompanied with language 
like this, " What shall I render to the ■ 
Lord for all his benefits.'* 

This liver is on a smaller scale than the 
one we had just left, but its contraction in 
this respect increased the efln^cts of the 
Kweet perfumes from the oranges, lemons, 
and other fine fiiiits, on the organs of 
smell : on either side, the boughs were 
bending low with their precious burthens ; 
this scene continues for near a mile, and 
^lieti there opens to viei 
town of Oporto and its i 
further prospect of the 
banks. 



oporto carries on considerable trade with 
the Brazils, and itie river is in general well 
filled with ships fro^i thence, and others of 
all nations ; so that in proportion to its ex< 
tent, it may equal, if not exceed, Liisboa, 
for trade. The merchants of the factcwy, 
&c. appear to possess much of that liberality 
And generosity frequenUy attendant on law- 
ful enterpiize. 

■ The wine and fruit of Oporto ensure it 

a considerable trade ; their vineyards ar« ia 

general highly cultivated, and misery and 

poverty appeared much less predominant 

here than at Lisbon. Near ^e city is a 

fine quay close under the walls of the town, 

where, except in and immediately afler the 

rainy seasons, ships lie conveniently and 

securely ; one of these seasons the author 

witnessed. The heavy rains at the source 

of the river and its vicinity, of wI^Bb rains 

>ut little at Oporto, was per- 

to increase, and every per- 

r interested with the ship- 

teous in providing against 

deluge ; butt notwithstand- 
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ing that many cables were extended for 
this purpose, several vassels broke adrift, or 
loose from their fastenitigs, and were hur- 
ried on shore. It was distressing to see 
the floating bodies of several mariners car- 
ried along by the irresistible torrent, with- 
out being able to stretch out to them the 
helping hand. Providentially its violence 
did not continue long, and we were soon 
rejoiced to hear that several ships whom we- 
had given oyer for lost, were safe. The in- 
habitants near the quay, at those seasons, 
sometimes pass from house to house by 
means of small Hat-bottomed boats. 

Several of the churches here are stately 
and splendid buildings, and the country 
round Oporto is very [deasant ; fish is 
abundant, and all the necessaries of life 
m^ be had at a reasonable rate. The in< 
habitants are comparative 
the higher ranks appeal 
and vai^than in the t 
wines arrcxcellent and d 
not addicted to intoxicat 
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peranct is a prominent quality in the gene- 
rality of the Portijjjuese ; a few grapes, 
with other fruit, bread, and a moderate 
quantity of small wine, which was sold at six- 
pence and eight-pence the gallon, afforded 
a good dinner to a whole family ; some- 
times they have in addition a little fish, but 
very rarely animal food, and when obtain- 
ed, a less quantity than would serve a na- 
tive of Britain will amply suffice, with ve- 
getables and fruit, a family of four or sii 
persons ; in this respect they are worthy of 

V 

imitation by many of our countrymen, who 
make it their study to pamper this appe- 
tite. 

The author was witness to several of 
their superstitioifs processions, during one 
of which he was brought into the dilemma 
of either making his own obedience to the 
Host, or of having his hat taken off ioi 
him, which was suddenly and rather rough* 
ly done, and Iw felt thankful when the 
whole had passed him without farther mo- 
lestation. At another, the levity of the 
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spectators was not less reroarkabje than the 
soleninity of those who composed the pro* 
cession. The principal streets of the city 
were cleaned and sanded. The fronts of 
the houses hung with tapestry, &c. The 
windows and balconies were'fiUed princi- 
pally with females, whose bead-dresses 
seemed to exhibit the plumage of the 
ostrich, peacock, and tropic bird. The 
writer remarked many of the ladies, at the 
same time, emulous to outvie eaeh other, 
and solicitous to pay respect to the spec- 
tacle. 

Their chief exports are wine and fruit, 
and both in a peculiar degree of excellence 
and abundance, are the produce of' Oporto 
and the neighbouring country. The^nc 
called Port, takes its name from hence, 
and a person who is iu the habit of drinking 
i( genuine, can immediately <letect the 
gross impositions practised in most conn* 
tries on the credulous stranger ; who too 
often, under the name of Port, real Port, 
genuine Port, 8cc, swallows a variety of 
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those malignant ingredients, "^ M^hich often 
produce diseases, e||^cial]y of the nervous 
kind. ^ 

The air as at Lisbon is salubrious. The 
soil at Oporto, and for several leagues on 
the coast, is perhaps the most fertile in the 
kingdom. The view of the river and its 
vicinity, on the coast, present one of the 
finest prospects ; and though but a few de- 
grees nearer the equator than Britain, the 
language of the poet on another country, 
still farther south, may be adopted with 
propriety to this one. 

** Here sea-born g^es tb^ir.gtlidwmgs expand, 
** To ijrinnpw fragrance round the smiling land ; 
" Whatever sweets salute the northern sky . 
" With vernal leaves, that blossom but to die ; 
" These h/sre disporting, own their kindred soil, 
" Nor as|& luxuriauce-from the planter's toil." 

GoLDtkii-Q. 

Our departures and visits to this coast 

were frequent, and. during the several 

months of our visiting it, we had the satis- 

. faction of enjoying much fine weather, of 
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rendering assistance to commerce) and were 
grail£ed with pleasing^vjews ; but before our 
final departure, had to^rperienceshifiwreck. 

The night on which it happened was 
dark, the swell high, and all but the watch 
were gone to repose, and, confident of se- 
curity, most of them in a sound sleep^. At 
ten o'clock a violent cpncussion was felt- 
all were soon' awake, and the cry ^* the ship 
has struck, '^ was instantly felt by every 
heart. The lead was thrown overboard, 
and it was soon discovered that our situaticm 
was still more perilous thsin we sit first 
imagined j by finding the ship had ground** 
ed on a bank at a distance from land* 
While the pumps were clear, and the tide 
rising, hopes were entertained of its bearing 
her over the sand into deep water. The 
masts and yards were brought as low as pos* 
siblf , ft) case the violence of her beating ; 
but alas ! soon the doleful tidings were se- 
cretly communicated, that the ship had 
sflpung a leak ; and presently after, that the 
pumps were choaked. It was now perceived 
that the violence of the concussions had 
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stove in her bottom. The sea gained ra- 
pidly, and notwitfa||anding every effort 
to throw out the ^Eter, in the course o£ 
an hour, it caused the furniture to float 
in the captain's cabin. Nothing now of 
hope presented itself as to saving the 
ship, and the best means of leaving her 
claimed instant decision « Rafts were im- 
mediately procured, and kept ready to 
leave, when the ship was sinking. In pro- 
viding these rafts, the writer of this account 
was severely wounded, and so far fron\ being 
able tb assist others in effecting their escape, 
he was obliged to be eftrried and supported 
by those whose professions prevented their 
more active exertions. 



Our situation at length became so critical, 
that many were for taking to the rafts and 
boats, and casting themselves on the mercy 
of providence, exposed to the dangers lof 9 
tempestuous element, on au unknown coast, 
in a dark night. 

But Oh ! for grace to mark the hand of a 
wonder working God! when the water h^ 
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arisen in the ship to such an height that we 
were just on the eve of quitting her, an ejr^ 
traordinary swell buo]|^ her over the bank, 
and almost at the sJK moment a favour- 
able wind sprung up, which, together with 
the swell, urged it, like a log in the water, 
in a state completely unmanageable, to the 
main land, where we were fixed, and pre- 
vented from sinking altogether in the midst 
of an awful surf. Mercy still followed us» 
and the ship was soon thrown with one side 
deep in the sand, and the other rose consi- 
ders^a^F above the surface of the sea. As 



attenlKng to land in the boats was imprac- 
ticable, on account o& the break ers, or vio- 
lence of the waves beating over the ship, and: 
with the foam of which we were surrounded,, 
and often covered, we sat on that part of the 
ship's side next the stern, till day -light ap-- 
peared, when, through a thick mist, we de- 
scried a few large boats on the beach; this re- 
vived fes again, and as day farther advanced^, 
and cleared ^way the mist, several men coj* 
lecied on the beach, and appeared to view 
our distressing, situation with more astonish* 
meat ikaa 8ynij>atby ; for none of our signv "" 
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were effectual, to induce them to make an 
^attempt to relieve us. At length one of 
our seamen, with tkg generosity and reso- 
lution peculiar to many of them, offered to 
run the immediate risk of his own life, to 
save ours; the offer was accepted with gra- 
titude. He threw himself into the surf, and 
the^ foaming billows were commissioned to 
bear him safe ashore. 

After many expectations and promises, 
even of a hat full of money, if the spec- 
tators of our distress would launy|||ttKiwn 
their boats, and attempt our rele^plpthey 
at length consented f but what language 
can describe the joy of every individual 
on board our ship, when their endea- 
vours were blessed with success beyond 
our most sanguine expectations. My feel- 
ings above all wer^ excited by this safe 
method of conveyance, for had any great 
exertion on my ,part been necessary, I 
shpold, probably, have perished in the at- 
tempt ; for havjpg lost much Mood, ^tllrnig 

man;^ hours of perilous anxiety^ I was 
Conveyed to the shore in a state oi debility 
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and danger, which confined me to my bed 
near a fortnight, and from which k tdkk me 
upwards of two months to recover. On my 
landing*! was surprised to see my chest h^d 
been washed out of the ship, and thrown 
safely on the beach ; our place of retreat 
was an extensive sand, far from any town 
of note. The few fishermen's houses on 
the beacli were gladly taken possession of, 
and the captain, officers and crew, formed 
their divisions by means of a few sails saved 
from the wreck. 

An eyly opportunity was taken to con- 
vey intelligence of * our situation to our 
friends at Lisbon, and a favorable answer 
soon returned. 

a 

The three week» of our remaining in this 
inhospitable place, was occupied in saving 
provisions, and stores from the wreck ; at 
length the joyful news of our being ordered 
to Uisbon, was received, and vessels ai^ 
rived to convey us thither; thus did a gra- 
cio\i8^ God preserve our whole crew^ and my 
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own peculiar preservation and recovery, 
was astonishing indeed ! 

^ We took our leave of this plaee,- with 
little regret, and in a few days again entered 
the capital, where an abundant supply of 
fresh provisions, vegetables, fruit, and wine, 
were provided ujs* A striking contrast in 
every respect ta our late distresses and pri- 
vations. A ship being then at Lisboni 
bound for Cadiz, we were ordered on board 
her, to proceed to that station ; and with a 
gentle breeze and fine wetther, early in 
June, we left the Tagus for that purpose. 
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CHAP. V. 

Arrival off Qadiz"^ Sketch of its Ancient and 
Modern History — Fitw of the City and its 
Ficinity-^Decrease in its Population — 
Causes thereof^-^P leasing Intercourse^^ 
Abundant Supplies^^Departure for Lisbon 
— Arrival at Oibraltar* 

A FEW dai^s brought us safely into th^ 
bay of Cadizy and amidst a ^gj^tisb fleet, when. 
I was removed to a temporary abode, on 
board the AdmiraPs ship. During my stay, 
though at war with Spain, the communication 
with Cadiz,^was pleasingly t)pen, especially 
during the period, when negociations for a 
general peace were on foot i at which my 
heart beat high in expectation, and desire of 
its accomplishment. 

Cadiz is a place of great anticjuitj^ its 
commodious harbour and situation for com- 
merce, attracted the notice and attention 
of those early, and indefatigable navigators^ 
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known by the name of Phoenicians; who 
founded a colony here. It was afterwards 
incorporated with* the Empire of Rome; 
till the decline and fall of that colossus; 
when those dreadful wars between the Sa- 
racens and native Spaniards^ in a measure 
terminated in the subjugation of the latter. 
The Saracens held it, till with other parts 
of Spain^ it wa^ reconquered by the na- 
tives; and the intruders were expelled the 
country. It has ever since been a place of 
note, especially as to comaiercial affairs; 
indeed its spac^us and secure harbour, and 
spproxtmitjr to tte^ Atlantic Ocean, and 
Mediterranean Sea, may always be said to 
secure it a degree of notice. 



Its trade is consider^Up in time of peace. 
The author visited it the latter end of the 
year 1789, ^t which period its spacious 
harbour was well filled with shippihg of 
almost every nation. — A* pleasing sight ! 
Since that time its commerce has been 
rapidly on the decrease, together with the 
power and prosperity of the whole of this 
kingdom. Indeed, long before that period. 
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Spam appears to have passed its zenith. 
Various causes may be assigned for this re- 
volution. The first, and principal cause, ap- 
pears to be, its extensive and unjust con- 
quests in America, which drew vast num- 
bers from Old Spain, a large proportion of 
which have found untimely deaths* The 
indolence and pride of its inhabitants may be 
also considered another cause of its decline. 
The vast influx of wealth from the gold and 
silver mines, and riches torn from the native 
inhabitants, have been the bane, instead of 
the real wealth qf Spain, 'indeed, when 
the conquest, subjugation, and extermina- 
tion of the innocent inhabitants of many 
parts of Peru, Mexico, &c. is considered; 
it must appear a just retribution that so 
many of their tyi^nical, and cruel con- 
querors and of their later persecutors, and 
oppressors, have been so untimely cut off. 
The inundations and earthquakes which 
have happened in those devoted countries, 
edl loudly on the nations to consider, the 
equity of Divine Providence, in punishing 
nations in this world ; Mexico was so dread- 
fiilly mundated^ that forty ihousand per- 
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sons perished at one time. Lima, &c. are 
often con>^jul&ed by earthquakes, and about 
the middle of the last century, 3000 pe- 
rished in the Port Town only, which is 
small, compared with the whole of Lima, 
which suffered by it ; and several other 
parts are proofs of the fact. 

Other causes may be assigned for the de- 
crease in the population, and consequently 
ip the prosperity of Spain, such as the 
Popish Inquisition; the expulsion of the 
Moors and Jcvm ; the celibacy of the clfergy, 
and the numerous convents, where so many 
female inhabitants are (not unfrequently) 
involuntarily immured in the splendid cap- 
tivity of specious superstition j though bles- 
sed be God, several o^hese cease to pre- 
dominate as they did formerly. 

. The inhabitants of Cadiz, have been cal- 
culated at upwards of one hundred thou- 
sand, which is, at present, far above 
the real number, probably sixty thousand 
is now their utmost extent. The Roman 
Catholic, as may be easily concluded from 
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what is said above, is the prevailing and 
almost only religion of Spain. They are 
still enveloped with the night of ignorance, 
and superstition ; but they have lately 
made advances to loosen some of its fetters. 
As a proof of this, I with pleasure adduce 
the fact of the decrease of the power 
of that cruel, and terrible court, the In- 
: quisition. May the , Lord, in mercy, 
soon exterminate it from the face of the 
earth ! It appears that no ecclesiastic, can 
now carry, any sentence into execution 
without the royal authority, which has 
lately been exerted to curb the haughty 
spirits of ignorant and licentious priests^ 
and to encourage agriculture, and other 
arts, intimately connected with the prospe-^ 

rity of nations. 

■' " ' ' ' •■*. - 

The Spaniards, in general, are swarthy ; 
but often of a pleasing aspect, and there is 
an expression of dignity, even about the 
lower orders, which is rarely discovered in' 
other countries ; this dignity, or conscious 
integrity, when real, raises them above ma- 
ny of those mean and base actions, which 
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t<x> often degrade the populace, as well as 
the higher ranks of society ; but when this 
appearance is assumed to flatter pride, or to 
cover a base action, it degrades mankind 
Jbdow the brute. 

The government of Spain is in a great de* 
gree arbitrary, it has not the happiness to 
experience the blessings of those mutual 
checks, with which Great Britain is bias* ' 
sed, which conduce so much to the happi- 
ness of king and subjects. 

The treasures of America are, if possible, 
regularly imported every year to Cadi a and 
other ports, in vessels well knawn by the 
tiame of galleons, or register ships ; but as 
the Spanish manufactMps (owinl|; greatly 
to the causes above Tssigned). have not 
ability to purchase them, other commercial 
nations have, in reality, the chief advantage ; 
the pow^ of justice may here be said to 
take place in a remarkable manner, in 
making their treasure circuitously to fall 
into other hands ; all their attempts ef. 
fectually to prevent this traffic have been 
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hitherto unsuccessful. This indolence, and 
negligence of the Spaniards, has hitherto 
made it advantageous for other enterprising 
nations, that such immense treasures should 
rather belong to Spain than to them. But 
to the honour of many of the Spanish mer- 
chants, be it spoken, that in consequence 
of their strict integrity, and justice, advan- 
tages have been seldom taken in confisca- 
ting the property of merchants Itelonging to 
belligerent powers with whom Spain has 
been involved in war. 

The city of Cadiz is butit on an island 
connected -with the continent by a bridge, 
it is well walled in, and haa a good quay ; 
near it I once fell orerboard, and was pre- 
served from injury^ r.though exposed to im- 
minent danger. The town has a handsome 
appearance from the harbour and bay. The 
inhabitants often experience the inconve* 
niences of being obliged to obtain supplies 
of water from the opposite shore, where is 
a town of considerable note and extent, calU 
ed St. Mary's. 
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The view from the bay, in fine weather, 
is of the first description. From the vici> 
nity of SevcUe, on one side, to the Streights 
of Gibraltar, on the other, is an extent of 
.many leagues. The principal part between, 
are -Rota, villages, the harbour, shipping, 
and city of Cadiz; the vast mountain be« 
hind the harbour, and the table land from 
Cadiz, towards the Streights, which, with 
numerous Shipping 'at anchor, and others 
sailing in all directions, form prospects plea* 
singly contrasted, and sweetly 



During my stay of three months, we 
were plentifully supplied with fresh beef,; 
from Barbary; fruit and vegetables from 
Portugal; and fish from S^n. 

Near the conclusion m 1797, anxious to 
get to England j I joined the Dolphin at 
Lisbon ; but contrary to my wish, in the 
ensuing spring, we again entered the Me«> 
diterraheat), and previous to our further 
destination, again anchored in Gibraltar 
Bay — ^took a further view of this wonder- 
ful rock«~was much struck with the many 
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wonders of St. MlchaePs cave, which had 
escaped my former observation. New 
scenery, statues, buildings, and animals 
rose to imagination ; and the solemn gloom 
and awful stillness which pervade every part, 
except where the droppings interrupt, and 
add to the effect of the whole ; call eyen the 
thoughtless to reflection. 
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CHAP. VI, 

Leave Gibraltar — Arrival at Minorca-^ Ob' . 
sertmtionson the Coastbettoeett-''-Capituia- 
tion of Minorca — Description of the Island 
'-^Leave Minorca — Arrwe at Sardinia**^ 
Return to Minorca — iDeparturefor Italy. 

HAVING completed stores, and provi- 
sions, we joined, in October, an expedition 
whose destination was supposed to be for 
jthe island of Minorca. In about a week 
.we passed Cape Fallos, and close in with 
'. the land about Alicant, which is situated 
It the bottom of several mountains, of 
which there are sever|L immense ridges, 
rising above each other, in this neighbour- 
hood; and also about Cape Pallos, and on 
towards Carthagena. The^e mountains near 
the coast serve to repel the violence of the 
sea winds, which sometimes prevail here* 
Alicant is a place of considerable extent 
and trade ; its exports are wine, fruit, and 
several manufactures : and it imports various * 
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articles of foreign manufactiire, with con- 
siderabk quantities of fish from the north- 
em fisheries^ The wind continuing favor- 
able and brisk, we quickly passed the 
Islands of Fromentaria and Ivica, which are 
not of TOOch interest, the former having 
little valuable produce, and the latter being 
but thinly inhabited, and ' neither of them 
possessed of a good harbour. 

. On the 7th of November, we arrived off 
Minorca, and soon after the whole fleet 
anchored at Port Daya, and landed four 
thousand men for the reduction of the island, 
which was happily effected on the 19th 
Without the loss of a man. After the'capit* 
ulation, the fleet proceeded to Fornela, and 
IMUhmi; "the garrisj^n was immediately em- 
barked and conducte4 ' to Spain, and the 
ii^aUtants of the Island became subject to 
BritUn. 

X 

MincHTca, as b well known> is a small 
i^i«l of about one hundred miles in cir- 
OQmference, possessing one of the best har- 
bfln iatbe world; tt^e fssitrance is father 
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difficult, but wh.en within, you are safe from 
all winds and weathers. Fort Philip, which 
endured a memorable siege under General 
Blackeney, is in ruinis,- and another has 
been raised on the spot, named Fort Geor^» 
in honour of bis Majesty. On tbt opposite 
side of the enf ranee, is a handsohie lazeretto, 
or quarrantiiie wareh(ms6s« Near Fort 
George, is George Town, a place well laid 
out, but indtfierently built Almost oppo- j 
««^ site, on an island, (destitute of fresh water),' 
, is the hospital, which is an extensive and 
commodious builditig, and about a mile 
from hence is| the heat town of Mahon^ 
whose inhabitants are remarkable for indas- 
try and cleanliness. 

Barrenness and sterilijjf of scrii prevail on 
the higher parts of this island ; biit the vaU 
lies, in general, are complete gardens. Fruit 
arrives . at great perfection, owing to the, 
intense heat of the sun during the summer, 
and vegetables spring up as from a hot-bed ; 
and on many of these, otherways barren 
parts, the sweetest herbs are produced; 
from which, those win^d artists/ the bees^ 
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extract that substance wluch gives the Mi- 
norquia lumey its superior richness .and 
fla\ror. It will not, when there is a good 
crop, produce corn sufficient for the con- 
sumption of its inbabitaqts ; but this de- 
ficiency is. seldom severely fdt^ owing in a 
great measure to. the active disposition of 
the Mahonese, &c. in.compierce. Winters 
are frequently severe^ atid when the keen 
easterly winds predominate, agues greatly 
prevail. 

Port Fomela is d^ next harbour of note 
to Mahon, but not much frequented, as the 
former is the mart for commerce. The vil- 
lage is pleasantly situated, and the inbabi* 
tants exhibit much of that contentment 
whicb arises from industry. 

Citadela» situtfted at the N. end of the 
island, is an ancient place, whose inhabi- 
tants appear inore attached to old customs, 
than those of the other parts, which may 
be accounted for from their more insulated 
situation, and having no good harbour for 
the encouragement of commerce ; they dot 
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not possess that spirit of enterprise, or those 
habits of industry, whkih distinguish ^the 
Mahonese. 

The Roman Catholic is the estaWished 
religion all over the island ; but the inhabi- 
tants, especially the Mahonfese, are not 
charged with being so bigoted and super- 
stitious, as they are in many parts of the 
continent ; hence the toleration granted to 
those of other sentiments. 

Nearly under the walls of Mahon, is a 
good quay, and water for ships of burthen 
close to it. The town has several hand- 
some churches, afid contains about eight 
thousand inhabitants. Opposite is a noble 
arsenal on a commodious island. In short, 
this harbour will contain many; fleets at a 
time, without inconvenience to each other. 

After wintering at Mahon, in the spring 
of 1798, wfe set sail to the eastward, for Sar- 
dinia ; and after encountering a smart gale, 
in about a week arrived safely in the great 
bay of Cagliari, the capital, and anchored 
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under the town. This islaiid give^he title of 
King to one of the House of Savoy, who 
during the recent revolutions on the Contir 
nent, has enjoyed. little more than a nomi* 
nal sovereignty, except in this insulated 
part of his dominions. The appearance of 
the town and vicinity, from the anchorage, is 
handsome ; it rises from the shore, where 
are good moles for shipping, well fortified, 
and stands on a commanding eminence ; but 
on a nearer inspection, the interior does not 
altogether correspond with its ^rst appear- 
ance, the streets being not so wide, nor so 
regular and clean as might be expected. 

The inhabitant^ are not nun^erous, seem 
restricted in commerce, and appear to pos- 
sess much of that indolence always visible 
in the al||f nee of active industry ; which 
arises, no doubtf in a great measure, for 
want of those encouragements with which 
countries more happily situated are blessed. 
The soil in general is unpromising, and in 
many parts mountainous and barren. 



The air, in summer, is often hot and 
sultry ; during winter, frequently cold and 
damp, which, near the fenny and marshy 
parts, occasion agues to prevail. 

There are several good harbours in this 
island ; besides CagHari at the S. £•* are 
Palma and St. Peters at the N. W. Oristan, 
&c. All the coasts abound with fish, and 
coral is said to be found here. 

A few leagues to the *?. of Sardinia is a 
small island, named Galletea ; it is at pre- 
seni but of small importance, but offers a 
friendly port, secure from violent northerly 
winds. Before our return to Minorca we 
experienced in its vicinity a tempest, which 
being accompanied with squalls, prevented 

* Between Uie S. £. end of SaniiBa, and the small round 
Uland of Maritimo, off the western end of the island of 
Sicily, and Cape Bon, near Tunis, lie those dangerous 
snnken rocks called Esquercs, or Scnlkers, which shoi^d ue 
car^olljr avoided by all that are iiailing in this direction- 
I make this remark, and give this caution to my nautical 
readers, the more because a vessel may be very near them, 
even in a pretty cley evening, without perceiving their 
bearings. 
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our carrying that press of sail we should 
otherways have done ; we were in conse- 
quence driven considerably to the south- 
ward of Galletea, and with anxious concern 
perceived our ship fast verging towards the 
rocky shores near Algiers, and thereby 
under apprehensions of soon falling on its 
inhospitably coast) exposed to all 

•* The impervious horrors of a leeward shore." 

But while the considerate mind was form- 
ing plans to prepare for the^ worst, that M- 
mighty and beneficent Being, who " makf th 
the clouds his chariot, and rideth upon the 
wings of the wind," stayed the violence ^f 
the tempest, so that we we^e enabled to 
increase sail, and thereby soon lost sight of 
those fearfii dangers, and reached our de- 
sired haven in safely. 

What an awful scene is a storm, espe- 
cially when beating the almost unmanage- 
able ship to\^rds the impending rocks. 
IHie otherways thoughtless 'mariner, at 
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length roused to consider, views, wuh 
dreadful forebodings in a dark night, the 
brightning foam and yawning gulf, or the 
latent rocks, far from shore ; he sees every 
judicious effort rendered ineffectual, every 
plan of security baffled by the fury of the ir- 
resistible storm-— art has done its all, the 
conflicting elements, roused intdlfury, seem 
to contend for its prey, ♦ 

But when, to apprehension all is over, 
Bvd she is about to take her last plunge, 
an^ before she is convulsed, by striking^ on 
the rocks, and the cry of '* Lord have mercy 
oiyne'' is at length extorted, an unexpected 
lift of the wave frees her from the sunken 
rocks, or a cessation or change of wind bears 
her clear of the leeward shore. 

The astonished mariner views the won- 
derful deliverance with pleasing surprize.. 
The sails are again enlarged, and she cuts 
the rocking swell, and ploughs the sea with 
alacrity. The thought still continues, but 
with fainter impressions of gratitude. JK*he 
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sea now gets smooth, and the extra sails 
court the favourable breeze, and the ship 
in safety is borne auspiciously along. 

But where is the performance of those 
vows made in the hour of extremity ? — 
where is that reformation then promised ? 
— where is the fulfilment of those resolu- 
tions, to turn from evil, and learn good ? 
Alas ! my friends, to seamen I now speak, 
are not those impressions, in general, as 
transient as the morning cloud and early 
dew, which soon vanishes away, likeAhc 
recent furrows of the keel, which are alfio^^t * 
immediately lost to view ; you know this is 
the fact ; experience proves, that the %$so^ 
lutions of the generality of seamen in a 
storm, are too often in proportion to danger. 
When the storm is perceived, for an inter- 
val, to cease, but still hangs over the ship 
m dreadful form, good resolutions seem to 
bold their weight in the mind, but as the 
danger continues to abate, those resolutions 
become fainter, and when, at length, the 
Almighty Preserver has made the storm to . 
c^He,^ and brought them into the haven 
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where they would be, what is their con- 
duct ? then you know, my friends, it is in 
general, in direct contradiction of the vows 
made when you were expecting, every 
moment to drop into an awful eternity. 
(Eternity ! what an inconceivably awful 
thought is eternity ! a state of everlasting 
happiness or misery !) You k'n||fv it is in 
direct opposition to that all merciful Gq^^ 
who hath saved your lives from so many 
deaths ; for instead of thanksgiving to your 

gracious Benefactor, and prayers for grsct 
to ffepent, and flee to Christ for salvation, 
in v9hich true happiness alone consists, you 
are vainly and madly attempting to find sa- 
ffsfketion where it never, in the nature of 
things, can or will be found ; for the end of 
those sinful pleasures is death. May this 
friendly admonition, which is accompanied 
Wifh a fervent wish for your present and 
everlasting happiness, be received, and the 
important subjects briefly mentioned, be 
sincerely and earnestly attended to, by sea- 
men as well as landmen. Above all, may 
the Lord, in mercy, set, the convictions of 
their truth home upon your heart, and Apn 
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you will know what salvation is, and ex- 
perience joy unspeakable, and full of glory. 

Sardinia has a prominent feature in his- 
tory. Its antiquity is great, being first co- 
Ionized by the Phoenicians. The Greeks, 
also, soon after visited it, and established 
colonies also ; these penetrating people rais- 
ed it into #onsiderable importance, and by 
them it was named Icanusa. 

ft 

The Carthaginians succeeded the Phoe- 
nicians, and Greeks, in whose possessi^on 
it continued many years. It was made of 
consequence enough to afford a principal 
pretence for one of the Punic wars ; the 
last of which reduced Carthage, the once 
overgrown and unweildy Carthage, to a. 
Roman province. 

At length the Saracens, whose kingdom 
was founded by Mahomet, and who were 
made scourges to a great part of the civi- 
lized world, reduced this island to their 
subjection. From them it passed over to 
the dominion of the Genoese^ and others ; 
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and from^iem to the house of Spain. After 
several other revolutions, it was conferred 
on the Duke of Savoy, in lieu of the island 
of Sicilyi in whose family it still reniains. 

The Roman Catholic is the predominant 
religion. May civil and religious liberty 
aoon visit this dejected island; that their 
hearts may be revived, their countenances 
brightened ; industry, with all its happiness, 
follow, and make their country smile again. 

Having, in some degree, failed in the ob- 
jcctof our voyage, we revisited Minorca; 
and having completed our provisions and 
stores, soon proceeded to visit the fertile 
and interesting coasts and islands of Italy. 
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* 

CHAP. VII. 

Pass the Gulf of Lyons — Description of the 
beautiful Coast of Provence and Italy^^ 
Perfumes wafted from the Shore — Views 
of St. Honor e and Margaret — Antibes — 
Villa Franca — The Var — Monaco — Oneg^ 
lia — Productions — Further Views and De- 
scriptions — Description ofSavona — Sketch 
of its History — Alps — Enter the Gulf of 
Genoq — Mise and Deeline^^InhabitantS''^ 
Mant^actures — : Commerce* 

WE passed the Gulf of Lyons with a 
fine breeze, and shortly madeithe high land 
of Toulon 9 and the Hieres islands. At 
the conclusion of a charming day, we 
entered on th^ coasts adjoining it, /|y|i 
amidst the fragrance of a -land breeze which 
enabled us to keep close in, we passed 
gently towards its shores. From our re- 
cent adieu to the Gulf df Lyons, the change 
was 60 grateful, that more senses than one 
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were engaged on the various beauties pre- 
sented. 9ht eye dwelt with delight on the 
extensive gardens and pleasant villages be- 
tween Hieres and the Var. The smell was 
as if in a garden of perfumes ; and the ear 
was highly gratified with gentle undulations 
of the air and sea, all 

•• To the heart inspiring 
" Vernal delight and joy," 

Milton. 

The next day, with a beautiful morning 
and fine breeze, we sailed pleasantly along 
by the islands of St. Honore and Margaret, 
which are situated in a fine inlet or bay, 
and present a pleasing appearance. Mar- 
gareta is almost covered with trees and 
verdure, interspersed with several hand- 
some buildings. The more barren and 
lofty parts of St. Honore, l^jpighten the con- 
trist and form with the adjacent coast, a 
very interesting prospect. 

Farther to the east, and nearer Italy, is 
Antibes, situated as in a garden ; a sea^port 
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town of considerable extent with ncastlc n^^ 
mole for shipping. The harbour is shallow, 
except near the mole. It is an ancient 
place, and has now a considerable trade. 

About twelve miles from Antibes, and in 
the same beautiful bay, is the noted town of 
Villa Franca. It is built on a beautiful de- 
clivity, and the effect is much heightened 
by the ranges of mountains which lie at its 
back, <md near it. 

Near Villa Franca is the Var, a river cefe- 
brated in history, which separates Italy from 
Fr£(fice# 

Near the Var, in a continuation of the 
sattie garden of a country, is the neat and 
pleasant town of Nice, which has for many 
years been governed by a senate ; buivvji 
now, together with all this country, under 
the controul of France. 

A few miles higher is the town of Mo- 
naco, easily known by a remarkable emi- 
nence near it, which resembles a plain on 
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tbe top, wd therefore called Table land, Jby 
milors ; this also is situated on a beautiful 
declivity* 

With plea9ant breezes, and the same 
agreeable views, we continued to be borne 
by Oneglia, a handsome town, laying near 
or between two pleasant rivers, on to 
Cape delle Melle, which tcrnunates this 
part of the coast of Italy. It is almost 
needless to observe, that all this country 
produces abundance of fruit, wine, and 
oil. 

We continued to explore the still more 
interesting parts ^ of this beautiful coast. 
Passing Delle Melle, another commanding 
prospect burst on the sight, and we soon 
entered the delightful bay-, the shore of 
v^l^ch contains the neat and handsome vil- 
lages of Lican, Final, Orebo, and Noli. 

From Gape Noli to Genoa is another fine 
bay, near the bottom of which stands the 
ancient, large, and beautiful town of Savona, 
whose present degenerated state calls for 
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Gommisseration. It long since sunk, in a 
great degree, in proportion to the rise of 
Genoa ; but since the decline of that extra- 
ordinary city, it has sympathized much with 
its decay ; and the sand injuring its harbour, 
has combined nearly to remove its com- 
merce into other channels. 

While treating of this coast and country, 
I feel myself impressed with the interesting 
history of its former inhabitants, a sketch of 
which I would present to the consideration 
of the attentive reader. These wonderful 
characters are known by the names of the 
Albigenses, or Vallences Vallcymen, be- 
cause they principally dwelt in the valleys 
of Piedmont. I say principally, for, like 
the diffusive religion they possessed, they 
reflected its sweet influences in many dark 
and superstitious countries ; surround^ 
with persecution, they were enabled to hold 
up this divine light and life to their bit- 
terest oppressors, and extend the healing 
beams of the Gospel over many, very 
many, of those habitations of violence and 
cruelty. Ever since the twelfth century^ 
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tiMse Valley ixten, who, in the eighth cen* 
twy, or according to some historians, much 
earlier, had refused to participate in the 
daily increasing depiravity of the Roman 

Church, have been called Waldences, from 

• 

their union with the follower^ of P. Waldus, 
through whose means a great awakening 
took place in France. From them descend*- 
ed the ancient Church of the United Bre- 
thren*; and they appear the honoured in- 
struments of connecting primitive Chris- 
tianity, and the dawn of the glorious refor- 
mation by Luther and hi$ associates. 

In this neighbourhood are to be seen a 
part of those stupendous mountains called 
the Alps, the highest in Europe, many of 
whose majestic tops are whitened with per- 
petual snows ; they divide Italy from 
France and Germany, forming a good natu- 
ral barrier, but which mad ambition and 
the desire of conquest has often surmount- 

• Known also hj the name of Moravians, whose labours 
amon^the heathens are known to all the churches. 
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cd. Ancient history presents an uncommon 
instance in the case of the Carthaginian gene- 
ral, Hannibal, who, with great difficulty 
and danger, passed them, but not without the 
loss of many of his bravest men, and the 
imminent peril of his whole army, who 
were near perishing on these inhospitable 
mountains. 

Modern history also informs us of cros- 
sing and recrossing these mountains, by in- 
vading and retreating armies, and kingdoms 
and states quickly over- run, and in several 
instances overturned, by those unwelcome 
obtruders. 

Genoa, which is so much distinguished 
in ancient history, still exhibits remains of 
its former magnificence and opulence; its 
extent and population is even now consi- 
derable, and some of its palaces have a 
niajestic appearance. It is situated in the 
bottom of a gulph of the same name, and: 
rises gradually from the sea, in the form of 
an amphitheatre. The church of St. Law- 
rance is very conspicuous. 
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The harbour is formed within two hand* 
dSllie and useful moles, which repel the 
heavy swell from the gulf; on one of these 
moles is an elegant light-house, which con- 
siderably adds to the general beauty of the 
view, and altogether constitutes Genoa an 
interesting prospect. 

Before the discovery of a passage to India, 
by the Cape of Good Hope, Genoa had 
arisen to the zenith of its prosperity as a 
commercial nation, its commerce and co- 
lonies were astonishing, considering its 
small extent of country at home. They 
were rivals of the Greeks, Venetians, and 
Turks, and for a considerable period en- 
grossed the trade of the Indies in Europe. 
The produce of the East was brought into 
their ports, and from thence conveyed and 
distributed to other parts of the world ; by 
which means they principally rose to such 
eminence in maritime power. Luxury and 
pride, the constant attendants upon great 
influxes of wealth, had however, bee^un se- 
cretly to undermine tiie prosperity of the 
country, when the passage to India being 
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discovered, turned the trade of the East 
into new channels, which, combining with 
several other causey, gave a deadly shock 
to the power and commercial prosperity of 
Genoa, which, except a few short intervals, 
has continued to decline ever since, and 
from which depression it is n©t at present 
likely soon to recover- 

» 

The government of Genoa had long been 
aristocratical, and it was customary to elect 
the chief magistrate, called the Doge, every 
two years. 

Since the revolution in France it has gene- 
rally partaken of the same form of govern- 
ment: it remains to be shewn what good 
effects will arise from it, for bettering the 
condition of this country, and especially 
in ameliorating the circumstances of the 
lower orders of its inhabitants. 

I The air and soil of Genoa partake much 

[ of the salubrity and abundance, so conspi- 
cuous throughout all Italy, though it is not 
so fruitful as its neighbouring country Leg- 
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hom, which partly arises from its mountain* 
cdus situation, and partly from the want of 
good cultivation. In general seasons they 
have not a sufficient supply of corn, which 
deficiency is supplied by public granaries. 

Their oiiief, manufactories, in some of 
which they excel, are silk, velvet, damask^ 
&c. which they frequently export, together 
with large quantities of fruit, chiefly the 
produce of the country, and, with sufficient 
encouragement, its exports might be soon 
increased. . 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Description of Leghorn — Liberality of its Go- 
vernment — Delightful Vicinity — FarioUs 
and abundant Productions — Prevalent Re- 
ligion — Reflection' — Brief account of its 
History^-^IUustrious Magistrates — Im- 
provements in Criminal Code-^Influence of 

* __ 

France ^^Lucca and Pisa-^Return to JUIi- 
norca. 

SCARCELY had we bid adieu to Genoa, 
when we were gratified with a view of 
Leghorn, and all its pleasing vicinity and 
dependencies* 

This interesting place rises majestically, 
on the borders of the Tuscan Sea, and 
equals,. if not surpasses, every other port iu 
Italy, in navigation and commerce:^ the 
reasons are obvious. Here is a < free port, . 
and toleration. The nierchandize brought 
hither, is passed over without that rigorous 
and vexatious inspection, which proves a 
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check to liberal trade.' The inhabitants arc 
ciomputcd at sixty thousand persons, con- 
sisting of various nations and denomina' 
tions. The Greeks, Jews, and Armenians, 
have their several places of worship. The 
Jews are computed at upwards of ten 
thousand, of which there are numbers of 
the first respectability, who, although they 
labour under several disadvantages, from 
imposts, &c. are notwithstanding in a pros- 
perous condition. Near the town is a ca« 
pacious mole for shipping, and not far from 
it an elegant light-house. 

■f 

The country adjacent to Leghorn is dc- 
lightfully interspersed with several towns 
and villages, all which are enlivened by, 
and partake of the general benefits of their 
common port. The air is salubrious, and 
the soil very fertile. It produces, in abun- 
dance, corn, oil, delicious and substantial 
fruits and vegetables, which, with quanti- 
ties of fine silk, and other valuable pro- 
ductions, form the principal articlei^Ncf 
their trad«. ' \ 
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The Roman Catholic is the prevalent re- 
ligion; but is there not reason to hope, that 
the liberal spirit so conspicuous among the 
inhabitants of Leghorn and its neighbour- 
hood, may, under Divine Providence, tend 
to bring in genuine Christianity, and that it 
may extend, in all directions, till supersti* 
tious Italy is evangelized ? 

The ancient history of Tuscany is closely 
connected with that of Rome, of whose em- 
pire it formed an integral part. We may 
date its modern history from the reign of 
Charlemagfie, who possessed it at the close 
of the eighth century. After which it be- 
came subject to Ge**many, whose monarch 
appointed the viceroy, till a pope, fiimous 
for political, as well as ecclesiastical in- 
trigue, encouraged these governors to ren- 
der themselves independent of their masters, 
and accept of his protection against the 
emperor. Hence the beginning of two 
powerful factions, which about the middle 
of the twelfth century divided the whole 
empfee, which was not confined to Italy 
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alone, but extended its desolating ravages 
to Germany also. 

Several states, tired of the contention, 
wisely withdrew from the distressing scene, 
and established a governmej^t consonant to* 
their wishes. ^ 

At length John de Medicis, a popular and 
enterprizing nobleman,, gained so much on 
the affections of the Florentines, that they 
invested him with sovereign authority^ 

After him succeeded Cosmo de Medicis,^ 
justly named the father of his people. He 
was bred to a mercantile life, but soon ex- 
hibited such abilities, integrity, and bene vo-- 
lence, as proved him to be an able statesmsin 
and legislator; but envy soon shot her shafts 
at him, and being grieved at the ingratitude 
of his countrymen, he removed to Venice, 
where he was received in an honourable 
manner. His countrymen soon relented, and 
invited, yea, entreated him to return ; he 
complied with their wishes, and presided 
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over the commonwealth upwards of thirty 
years, and died universally lamenjLed in 
1464. Over his tomb was placed this in- 
scription : — ** Father of his people, and freer 
of his country." An admirable lesson for 
princes and governors, to ** Go arid do like- 
wise." 

Cosmo was succeeded by his grandson, 
Lorenzo, another illustrious character, tread- 
ing in the steps of his great progenitor, who 
was likewise bred a merchant. His public 
services so recommended him to his country- 
men, that they ^ade him chief of their re- 
public; and he was so universally esteemed by 
the princes of Europe, that they often made 
him arbiter of their differences. What a bles- 
singlire such magistrates, and princes; who 
are more solicitous to settle differences by 
arbitration, than to draw the dreadful sword, 
which too often widens the breach, and 
deepening the prejudice, exhibits that ani- 
mosity so contrary to peace and happiness. 

The government continued in this family 
until 1737, when the last, called Gaston, 
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died without issue. It was then transferred 
to the Duke of Lorrain, in lieu of that 
dulchy. 

' In the year 1786, ah excellent code of cri- 
minal laws was issued, which in a great 
measure abolishes capital punishments; — 
judging wisely, that the frequency of capital 
punishments by weakening the effects on the 
criminals, counteracts the intention of pre- 
venting crimes,, and therefore they substi- 
tute more visible and permanent sufferings. 
Torture is prohibited, confiscations declared 
unjust, as often involving the innocent with 
the guilty. Proportionate penalties are in- 
flicted for slight offences; and a more equi- 
table mode of trial established, particularly 
with regard to evidence. 

In how many respects is this code worthy 
of imitation? The good effects were soon 
felt in this country, by a spirit of subordi- 
nation and cheerful bbedience. 

Various changes have recently taken 
place here, it is bow much connected with 
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the government of France, and is likely to 
be still more under its influence. 

Lucca and Pisa, situated on a beautiful 
plain, near Leghorn, are pleasing prospects. 
The former is well known as a republic, at 
which time it contained a population of 
upwards of one hundred thousand people, 
in the circumference of one hundred miles* 
The town of Lucca, at present^ is supposed 
to contain about twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants, is about three miles round, and pre- 
sents a picture of industry; they have con- 
siderable manufactories, and partake of the 
spirit of trade exhibited so largely at Leg- 
horn. 

Pisa, stands on the beautiful plain, 
^vhich bears its name, is a small town, and 
chiefly remarkable for its delightful situa- 
tion and extraordinary tower. 

The view of the Papel dominions, border* 
ing on Tuscany, naturally drew my atten- 
tion to this extraordinary country and Its 
government. It extends about two hundred 
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miles, on a beautiful coast and country, 
the soil of which is so fertile, that it pro- 
duces, almost spontaneously,, a sufficiency 
of the necessaries of life for the subsistence 
of its inhabitants, who are in general so 
slothful, owing principally to the little en- 
couragement given to industry, and agri- 
culture, that their, indolence is become 
proverbiaL • 

m 

The discouragement of agriculture and 
trade, may be said to be interwoven with 

the constitution of the Papal government. — 
Their arbitrary power, and monopoly of 
grain, in wjiich selfishness is often so pre- 
dominant; thoir pride and indolence which 
so generally prevail, infect the lower orc||^s, 
who commonly prefer begging and imposing 
on strangers, to honest industry and useful- 
ness, m relative and social life. It has fre- 
quently been observed, that there is more 
toleration in Rome, than, perhaps, in any 
country in Italy, except Leghorn; in this re- 
spect it deserves a tribute of ^ommendatiM* 

Before the reformation, it is well known, 

<9 



the Pope reigned paramount over all the 
nations of Europe. He excommunicated 
and dethroned kings, and princes, at his 
pleasure. So abject has b&en the sub- 
mission, that a king of England thought 
hinoself honoured, by being permitted to 
put the Pontiff's foot into the stirrup when 
mounting his horse. Their spiritual bond- 
age was such, that a bull from his holiness,, 
had more influence on th«ir benighted 
minds, than the commands of Almighty 
God. Blessed be God, who by his Gos- 
pel, has so wonderfully chased this thick 
darkness from so many nations. Our highly 
favoured land has been long distinguished 
in this respect, may its .inhabitants show 
the|jr gratitude, by the emphatical language 
of holy lives, and rejoice in the anticipa- 
tion df the fulfilment of {promises and pro- 
phecies ; — that, *' the heathen shall be given 
**to the Redeemer for his inheritance, and 
** the utmost parts of the earth for his 
*' possession*'' And that his Gospel shall 
continue to increase in the hearts of man- 
kind, till ^* the knowledge of the glory of 
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*' the Lord shall cover the earthy as the wa- 
** tcrs cover the sea.'* 



** Jesus skdl reign where'ei* the sun 

<' Poes^iis successive journey ru;i ; 

*' His kinipdbm stretch from shore to Sjhorey 

<* Till suns shall rise and set no more." 

Watts. 



During our voyage we beheld ruins of 
various majestic buildings of antiquity, se- 
veral of them, the wonted retreats of the 
Roipan Emperors, whose tottering vestiges 
loudly proclaim the transitory nature of 
human gitmdeur. 

•* Worn on the edge of days, the brass consumes, 
** The busto moulders, and the deep cut marble, 
** Unsteady to the steel, gives up its charge^ 
** Ambition, half convicted of her folly, 

angs down her he^, and reddens at the t^e.'' 

" The pilgrim oft, 

" At dead of night, mid his oraison, hears 
*' Aghast the voice of time ! disparting towers* , ' 
" Tumbling all precipitate down» dashed» « 

" Rattling around, loud thundering to the qu>on.'* 
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Before our return we passed near^ the 
islands of Elba and Corsica. The former is 
about twelve miles in length, and rather 
narTow. It has an excellent hai|>our, named 
Porto Ferrajo, and produces fruit, fish, &c. 
and the town is of considerable note. 

The latter is divided from Sardinia by a 
very narrow and dangerous channel, and is 
very mountainous. It is. about eighty-five 
miles long, and in some parts, fifty broad* 
The sott is rathe* barren, especially near 
the mountains ; but the air is much superior 
to that of its neighbouring isls^ndkt Sardinia. 
It produces considerable quantities of corn, 
oil, wine, and chesnuts; the inhabitants 
are very temperate in their food, and patient- 
in enduriog hardships. 

The Corsicans have formerly made great 
struggles for their liberties, especially dur* 
ing the government of the Genoese, who, 
in the plejpitude of power, frequently op- 
prcssed^e natives ; till, at length, by re- 
peated^cts of injustice, they so kindled the 

664687 A 
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indignation of the Corsicans, that a general 
revolt ensued. 

They fixedMftieir attention on their coun- 
tryman Paoli, who had before given proofs 
of his integrity and abilities, for their lead- 
cr, who established the revolution, and un- 
der whose government, justice anc^ equity 
was administered. The spirit of the inhabi- 
tants being thus revived, agriculture and 
commerce soon followed, and the people 
experienced the protection and blessings 
of a mild government, in an eminent de- 
gree. ^ 

Their former unwise governors were now 
^fcady to tremble at the vpry men whom 
they had recently treated so severely, and 
they thought it convenient to give up to 
France, what they could no longer retain 
themselves, and which in realit)^, they no 
longer possessed. 

Notwithstanding this, confiding Jp their 
|iative courage and strength, the Corsicans 
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defended themselves against France itself, 
upwards of a year ; at length persuasion 
in a measure effected that which open force 
could m^t, and the generality c^ t^e natives 
surrendered themselves to its government; 
but many securing themselves in their fiest* 
ncsses, were not easily "reduced ; and seve- 
ral have, perhaps to this day, escaped the 
involuntary surrender of their liberty. 

^ During the early part of the revolution 
in France, the people of this island ap- 
peared de^rous of uniting with Great Bri- 
tain; which union was effecte(i|ii^ 1794. 
Soon after, from a variety of circumstances,v 
it again became subject to France, under- 
whose government it still is^ and is likely to* 
continue. 

It gave birth to the present phenomenon^ 
of the-day, Buonaparte, who by the rapidity 
of his advances towards the summit of ambi-*r. 
tion, has astonished the nations. 

It is but thin of inhabitants ; they are ro- 
bust, and laborioiis, especially in travers- 

> ' , • •• 
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ing the mountains in quest of animals, of 
which there are many that are good for 
food. The Italian language prevails, especi- 
ally on the Ithst, where are sever^ excel- 
lent harbours, as Bastia, the capital; Ajacio, 
and Calvi, all which are towns and places 
of note. 

The time for our;visit to these delightful 
countries, being for the present nearly 
elapsed; towards autumn we steered our 
course for Minorca, which we reached with- 
out any thing very material happening dur- 
ing the pUsage, and began to prepare for 
another visit to other parts of Italy^ &c* 
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CHAP. IX. 

Departure'^ Arrival at Sicily — Description 
of its Extent — Ancient History — Wonier" 
Jul Granary — Italy in Miniature — Air — 
Soil — Climate — Inhabitants — Critical Si- 
tuation — Providential Escape — Extraor- 
' dinary Islands of Volcano and Stromboli^ 
eclipsed by Mount Etna— Situation — Ex- 
tent — Fatal Eruptions — Hejlcjctions — De» 
parturet 

m 

HAYING remained f few weeks at Mi- 
norca, *and completed our water and provi-- 
sionsy we set sail again to the eastward for 
the celebrated island of Sicily,, which afford^ 
ed an opportunity of seeing, as it were> 
Italy in miniature. 

Sicily is the largest and most fertile of all 
the Italian islands* Its triangjiilar position 
extends from 36* 30 to 38"* degrees north 
latitude, and from 12' 07^ t» 15" 58^ e 
longitude, in the neighbowfaood of Malf 
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Calabria, and Naples. A full account of 
this interesting country would fill a volume. 
A brief account according to our plan, only 
can \^ given here. 

Without entering into the fables of the 
poets, we may date its original history 
from the Sciani; from whom .it passed into 
the possession of the Trojans and Greeks,, 
who jointly inhabited it. 

But those who are properly called Sici- 
lians, and who gave the name of Sicily to 
the islandy'-'^came from the adjacent conti- 
nent; inhabited it* for several centuries, 
and at length gave way to the Greeks and 
Dthers.^ The Phoenicians also spread themt- 
selvcjualong the coast, and in the islands 
ac^acent, and formed small colonies for the 
benefit and convenience of their navigation 
and trade. 

' This islaii#. was tbe^geat of many wars 
bfetwecn the Romans and Carthaginians, 
u^} the overgrown power of the former 
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prevailed, and Sicily became a Roman pro- 
vince. 

It has always been celebrated for its ex- 
traordinary fertility and interesting situa- 
tion, and the different nations who have 
successively possessed it, have invariably 
considered it as a granary. 

The climate is inviting, and the soil sd 
productive, that with little cultivation it 
produces all the necessaries of life in abun- 
dance. It was, in a peculiar manner, the 
granary of ancient Rome and Carthage, for 
corn, and still produces *such an abundance 
of that essential article, that it continues 
to supply Naples, Malta, and several other 
parts of Italy with it. 

Not vales only, but the hilly parts of 
this fertile island, are frequently covered to 
the very summij^ with verdufe; the valleys 
and more level parts are txceeNclingly fruit*"^ 
ful ; vineyards, olive trees, Indian corn, and 
all kinds of vegetables flourish"^ and tPK^ariety 
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of the finest fruits invite th^ traveller - in 
cver)r direction. 

Though frequently intensely hot> the 
island is very hesdthful, the salubrity of the 
air purifying any noxious qualities which 
the heat may produce from corrupted vege- 
tation. Their winter is so short and mild 
that it may rather be denominated a spring; 
chilling winds are seldom felt, but transient 
storms are frequently experienced during 
the months of February and March: and 
here I am forcibly reminded of the immi* 
nent peril our ship and lives were exposed 
to during one of ftese storms; and would 
thankfully acknowledge an over-ruling Pro- 
vidence, who gave presence of mind, and 
renckred the means used effectual to rescue 
us all from our dreadful and apparently 
desperate situation. 

.The ship at anchor between Palermo 
and Messinijgi . near tfapi- extraordinary vol- 
canic islands of Strom blili and Volcano. 
Amd v^lpi reipect to the wind, at least, 
judged to be in perfect safety for the night, 
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and therefore the watch only on deck. For 
though the thunder was loud, and^ the 
lightening vivid, yet from the comparatively 
moderate state of the wind, no serious ap- 
prehensions were entertained'. It was about 
the solemn and awful stillness of midnight, 
rendered still more awful than thick dark- 
ness, because heightened in dread by the 
frequent flashes of lightning, which made 
it indeed — ** darkness visible.** When an 
alarm that the ship was on fire, echoed from 
every part. In a fit qf despair many ran 
to cut down the boats along-side, to escape; 
but orders were instantly given to the con- 
trary, and obedience t% them ensured by 
others of more presence of mind, and the 
affrighted parties obliged to assist'in extinr 
guishingthe flame; or perish in the attempt* 
The danger was considerably increased bjr 
the exaggerations of fear, and the flames 
were said to be approaching the hatchway 
and magazine, which in part was literally 
true; no time Wvls now to be lost, and some 
ef those most collected ahcl firm, rushed to 
the spot from whente the flames were satd 
to issue, and mth hammocksy blanketSi &c. 
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smothered the dreadful danger; and all were 
providentially preserved. 

Storm, tempest, and even shipwreck, it- 
self, with all its dreadful danger, must 
sink in the comparison with the state of 
peril faintly described above. What grati- 
tudie then ought to be excited in the breast 
of every recipient of such wonderful mer- 
cies! but sad to reflect, little of this was 
felt, and few, very few ascriptions of heart- 
felt thanksgivings^ were given to that benig- 
nant and sovereign Arbiter of the universe, 
who suggested, gave energy to, the means 
used, and caused ^hem to be successful in 
saving upwards of one hundred persons by 
so great a deliverance. 

The fire was discovered to have arisen 
from the negligence of a seaman leaving his 
candle burning, among the ropes in the 
cable-tier, the dangerous tendency of whichj 
without a safe lanthprnu is alis! but too little 
regarded by the ffenep^iit|ir of seamen, and 
often but sl^^htly attended to by those 
whose duty it is to inspect and report the 
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safety of the interior of the ship, especially 
during the night. 

The I^ipafi islands were the next day seen, 
and we soon after approached the shores of 
these phenomenon. Volcano exhibits smoke 
as if rising from a large furnace. 

Stromboli frequently vents itself with 
greater violence, and sometimes throws 
from its bosom, fire to such extent as to 
render an approach dangerous. Lipari, the 
capital, has many inhabitants; all the islands 
appear connected with volcanoes and pro- 
duce sulphur and a variety of fine fruits. 

What extraordinary scenes are Here col- 
lected in the midst of the sea; that islands 
whose greatest circumference does not.ex- 
ceed a few miles, shtuld form a release to 
such a mass of fire. 

But on another view of the subject, may 
we not 'consider these awful appearances, 
evidently calculated to answer very import- 
ant and beneficial purposes ; for these erup- 
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tionsy being almoi&t invariably found in 
countries subject to earthquakes ; in some 
measure answer the purpose of chimnies 
to something within the earth, Tvhich if 
confined would burst in pieces. 

But all these wonders are eclipsed by the 
magnitude and violence of the neighbour- 
ing Volcano of Mount Etna. 



«' Th' infuriate hill that shoots the pillaj-'d flame, 

«• And rous'd within the subterranean world, 

'* Th' expaflding earthquake, that resistless shakes 

" Aspiring cities from their solid base, 

" And buries mountains in the flaming gulf." 

TjioMsoir. 



This mountain, which during so many 
ages has continued to emit such a body of 
fire, and still burns unconsumed, is situated 
about twelve leagues from Messina, and 
within about six leagues of the sea. It is 
computed to be twenty leagues in circum- 
Terence, and ten thousand, feet in height, 
of a circular fornj, and its top like a sugar 
loaf, and in clear weather can be descried 
an hundred miles off. 




Ill 

At the top is a bason of burning sulphur, 
said to be four mitas round, and the upper 
part or circle of this burning mountain, is 
covered with snow. 

The lower parts are very fertile, producing 
the more substantial articles, as corn and 
vegetables; the middle is more woody, 
and abound with olive trees, chesnuts, 
grapes, and other fine fruits. 

Its fiery eruptions have frequently occa- 
sioned dreadful destruction around, and 
have even reached the neighbouring conti- 
nent. The greatest eruptions marked in 
history, are those of 1536, 1556, 1579, 1669, 
when fourteen towns and villages, are said to 
have been destroyed. In 1693, several 
towns and villages with 18,000 people were 
supposed, to hi'.ve perished. 

But the last eruption which happened as 
recently as 1783, appears to have far ex- 
ceeded all others. It extended its dreadful 
effects over a great part of the island, and 
on the opposite shore. • It destroyed many 
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towns and villages, and forty thousand in« 
habitijants are said to Rave perished by its 
terrible ravages. 

The fiery liquid, issuing from this dread- 
ful volcano; earthquake succeeding earth- 
quake; mountains, cities, towns and vil- 
lages, overturned in an instant; must have 
been a scene which imagination cannot con- 
ceive, much less language describe* A 
scene which should remind mortals of that 
infinitely more awful and tremendous day^ 
when — " The heavens shall pass away with 
<( a great noise, the elements melt with 
*• fervent heat, the earth, and the works 
'* also that are therein, shall be burnt up.** 
Peter, last chap. 

■ 

" Amazing period! when each mountain height, 

** Outburns Vesuvius ; rocjks eternal |>our 

«* Their melted mass, as rivers once they poured ; 

'< Stars rush ; and final ruin fiercely drives. * 

*' Her plough-share o'er creation ! 

" Great day of dread, decision, and despair! 
" At thought of thee, each sublunary wish -if 
** Lets go its eager grasp, and drops the world ; 
\* And catches at each reed of hope in heaven." 

Young. 
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«* Lo ! the heavenly spirit tow'rs, 
«* Like flames, o'er nature's funeral pyije, 
* •* Triumphs in immortal powers; 
" And claps hb wings of fire." 

Wesley. 

Beyond' conception blest are they ; 
Who enter now the vail ; and see 
The Saviour, Judge, their everlasting Friend. 

During our stay on the coast, we expc- 
rienced considerable hospitality from its 
inhabitants, and having accomplished the 
object of our voyage, which was to obtain 
a supply of wood, with which this island 
in many parts abounds, we returned by a 
beautiful coast, picturesque in a high de- 
gree, to Palermo, which is now considered 
the capital of the island. 
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• CHAP* X. 

Description of Palermo — City — Suburbs-^ 
Royal Gardens- — Botanic Museum — Man- 
ners and Customs of the Inhabitants — Com- 
parisons between the Capital and Villages 
in this Respect — Sketch of its History — 
Preparations for leaving — Reflections on 
the Whole. 

THE town or city of Palerfiio is situated 
in the bottom of its fine bay, and from its 
t)Q[som forms a handsome appearance. Its 
level position, stately buildings, and beau- 
tiful vicinity, of public gardens and public 
v^alks, with a mote well filled with shipping, 
all contrasted wUh a chain of mountains, 
of which there are many ridges, whose tops 
and cones tipped with snow, heighten the 
efftct, and, altogether comprehended in 
one view, forni what maybe deemed a com-^ 
plefe wholes 

On visiting this pleasant spot I had an 
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agreeable walk to its suburbs and entrance, 
and proceeded to investigate its interior; 
but hcre^ as at Lisbon,, in Portugal, I did 
not altogether realize what its external ap- 
pearance led us to expect; but enough was 
presented to awaken curiosity, and reward 
inspection. A coach was obtained at the 
moderate price of a crown a day ; the 
coachman, according to custom, trans* 
formed himself into a footman, and thus 
equipped, we were borne along by interest- 
ing scenes, but which are often eclipsed by 
extremes of misery ^and disease on one hand, 
and vain parade on the other. 

There are four capital streets, whose 
liandsome buildings, regular order, paral- 
lel directions, and extraordinary length, 
commanded attention ; did Palermo, as a 
wliole, consist of an ^assemblage of such 
streets, it might vie with Westminster. — 
We proceeded to view the architecture of 
several churches; though some few form 
a majestic appearance, the major part have 
nothing interesting. Several of the foun* 
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tains arc elegant, and seem to furnish an 
abundant supply of water; all the necessa- 
ries, conveniencies, and superfluities of life, 
are here in abundance. 

In every direction were placed images, 
and paintings of the Virgin and saints, and, 
every where were to be seen Friars variously 
habited, and variously conducting them- 
selves. 

It is strange to see the superstition of the 
generality of the inhabitants ; though appa- 
rently devout, yet they display such a mix- 
ture of levity and seriousness, of trifling 
and devotion, of apparent veneration, in the 
worship of .God, through the intercession 
of the Virgin, and their saints, and transi- 
tions to the vain impertinences of man, that 
their character must appear mysterious to 
every considerate stranger; until, by a more 
mature consideration and inspection, he has 
penetrated and discovered the latent prin- 
ciples and springs which set all their wheels 
in motion. 
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The inhabitants are computed to be up- 
wards of ong hundred thousand, and in ge- 
neral present the extremes of vanity and 
pomp, or abject poverty and wretchedness ; 
a chasm lies between, which such countries 
as Britain only know how to appreciate ; I 
mean the middle link in the great chain of 
society, which, connecting high anS low, 
makes a natiou social and happy ; I have 
often thought, and am confirmed in the 
thought by observation, that a just esti* 
mate may be immediately formed of the 
happiness of any nation, or commonwealth, 
by this single criterion of the connection 
and comparative independence of each rank 
on the other. 

During our visits I did not observe that 
simplicity and hospitality among the inhabi- 
tants of Palermo, which we saw and experi- 
enced among the villagers, happily separated 
from the contagion of the capital. Many of 
them exhibit the honest and teachable man- 
iiers of rural rusticity, so pleasing to a reflect- 
ing mind; and were they less under the in- 
fluence of superstition, and had a free use 
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of that inestimable book the Bible, under 
the blessing of God, they would soon emerge 
from that darkness of soul,* in which these 
countri<^s have been so long enveloped, and 
feel the service of God to be perfect free- 
dom, because it is a freedom from the sla- 
very of sin — a freedom 

'* Which monarchs cannot grant, nor all the powers 

*• Of earth and hell confederate take away ; 

" A liberty, which persecution, fraud, 

«• Oppression, prisons, have no power to bind, 

" Which whoso tastes can be enslaved no more." 

COWPEX. 

Having proceeded to examine th^ cu- 
riosities in the vicinity, my attention was 
first drawn* to the royal gardens and mu- 
seums. 

The great water- work at the entrance is 
very handsome ; the top resembles an urn, 
with a number of apertures, for the water 
to play in every direction ; near the base 
the waters fall in large regular sheets, and 
have a pleasing and striking effect on the 
beholder* « 
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The walks are well laid out, interspersed 
with shrubs, and kept in good order, but 
the noble and majestic view in its vicinity, 
solicit the spectator to leave the works of 
art, to yiew the grand and magnificent in 
nature, which rises behind Palermo, like a 
vast amphitheatre. 

m 

The entrance into the Botanic Museum 
appears well designed, and its portals and 
interior contain statues, representing some 
of the principal adepts in medicine, botany, 
&c. The whole of this building is marked 
with simplicity, elegance, and uniformity, 
and, with others in the vicinity, well worth 
the inspection of the virtuoso. ^^ 

The more modern history of this country, 
also, is well worthy of notice: — in the dark 
ages, emphatically so called, when the pre- 
tended infallible successor of St. Peter was 
apparently all powerful in Europe, here ap- 
pears to have been formed a powerful and 
respectable obstacle to his ambition and 
overgrown power ; for while Europe in ge- 
neral was plunged in monkish ignorance, 
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here was a government which exhibited 
striking proofs of liberty, civilization, and 
commerce. 

At length, by intrigue and flattery, a re- 
volution in behalf of the See of Rome, was 
efiected, and the government transferred into 
the hands of the Earl of Anjou, and the 
French, who were dispossessed by the Span- 
iards, in 1504; and ever sincfe the night 
of superstition has enveloped this fructuous 
country, though its gloom is not how so 
thick as formerly. 

Such is the degeneracy of character in Pa- 
lermo, &c. that the dreadful eruptions that 
have so recently taken place, and threaten- 
ed with instant death the inhabitants of this 
island, have but little effect; for such is the 
thoughtlessness and folly, vice and dissipa- 
tion, generally prevalent here and at Naples, 
n^ar AJesuvius, that these loud calls and tre- 
mendous warnings and vestiges of destruc- 
tion, which are continually to be seen, and 
may lead them to expect another visitation of 
Providence, are regarded with indifference. 
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After replenishing our stock, we again 
left the fertile coasts of Italy, a country 
which contains so much of the beautiful, 
stupendous,^ and terrible in nature, abounds 
with the choicest productions in art — which 
formed the seat of empire to ancient Rome, 
a sketch of the history of which would fill 
a volume, whose history,^ also, exhibits 
modern events no less striking, and a power 
and authority far more extraordinary and 
extensive. 

We shall take our leave of this garden of 
Europe, with part of Goldsmith's descrip- 
tion, which, with a few exceptions, al- 
ready briefly noticed, may be applied to 
the most parts of Italy during the author's 
visits. 



" Gould nature's bounty satisfy the breast, , 

** The sons of Italy were surely blest ; 

*' Whatever fruits in different climes are found, 

*' That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground ; 

** Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 

** Whose bright succession decks the yari«d y^w^t 
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** These here disporting own the kindred soiI» 

«• Nor ask luxuriance from the planter's toil ; * 

•* In florid beauty groves and fields appear» 

'« Man seems the- only growth that dwindles here ; 

** But small the bliss which sense alone bestows* 

'* And sensual bliss is what the nation knows; 

** Contrasted faults through >all Iheir manners reign ; 

** Though poor, luxurious ; tho' siibmissive, vain ; 

•* Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue ; 

*' And oft in penance planning sins anew. 

<* Evils here contaminate the mind, 

«« That opulence departed leaves liehind ; 

*' For wealth w^s theirs, not far removed the dat«, 

•• When commerce proudly flourish*d through the state 

*' At her command the palace learnt to rise, 

'* Again the long fallen column sought the skies* 

** The canvass-glow'd, beyond ev*n nature warm, 

*« The pregnant quarry teem*d with human form, 

•• Till more unsteady than the southern gale, 

'* Commerce on other shores display'd her sail. 

<* Yet still the loss of wealth is here supply'd, ' 

•• By arts the splendid wrecks of former pride; 

" From these the feeble heart and long fairnmind, 

** An easy cbmpensation seem to find* 

«• Each tibbler aim, represt by long controul, 

<( Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul; 

** While low delights succeeding fast behind, 

" In happier meanness occupy the mind, 

*< As in those domes where Caesars once bore sway, 

«• Defaced by time, and tottering in decay, 

** There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 

'* The shelter seeking peasant builds his shed ; 

<* And wond/ring man could want a larger pile, 

** Exults and owns his cottage with a smile." 
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CHAP. XL 

Leave Gibraltar— Touch at Malta — Descrip- 
tion of its Capital — Interesting Harbour 
and Vicinity — Sketch of the Soil — Produce 
— Situation — Religion — Manners — Origin 
— Antiquity and Hospitality of its ancient 
Inhabitants— ^Dreadful Wars with the Sa- 
racens and Turks — Pleasing instances of 
Amelioration of Character — Confidence of 
the Inhabitants in the British Government 
— PauVs Shipwreck — Ample Supplies — 
Departure for the Regions of Mahome- 
tanism* 

NEAR the close of the year 1800 we once 
more set sail from Gibraltar into the Medi- 
terranean, unconscious of my ultimate des- 
tination,' but, as it eventually proved^ we 
were to visit countries rendered stHl more 
interesting than Italy itself — countries pecu- 
liarly marked in history tfs the most interest- 
ing on the globe, and which will continue to 
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occupy the review of man till time shall be 
110 more. 

After a pleasant and safe passage, we en- 
tered the harbour of Valctta, the capital of 
Malta, and my attention was fixed on the 
extraordinary appearance of this wonderful 
island, harbour, and town. 

An opportunity soon offered for a visit to 
Valetta and its vicinity. We landed on a 
fine quay, and proceeded under an arch- 
way, through a narrow entrance, which 
introduced us to the foot of the leading 
streets, which lie through the city; the 
ascent is rather steep, and the pavement 
narrow, but on either hand there were 
several good streets, with a variety of shops, 
but in general confined. I continued to 
ascend the hill until near the summit, when 
a noble prospect began to open^toview, 
and many objects excited attention: after 
viewing them, and gainilig the extent of the 
town, another beautiful landscape opened on 
the sight, which, with the view of the har- 
bour and shipping, and opposite villages. 
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With a fine cKampagne country at >thje head 
of it, agreeably surprises the mind, and 
renders Malta highly interesting, especially 
to a siranger. 

• 
The principal streets are regular, a few of 
them well paved; the houses are in general 
lofty, and being built of a white stone, pecu- 
liar to the island, have a noble appearance. 
The churches are remarkably well and ele- 
gantly built, and the handsome stone gives 
them an air of grandeur rarely seen in 
brick, and inferior stone buildings. 
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Their principal church is called St. John's;^ 
this majestic building stands On an elevated 
situation, near the summit of the hill: it 
has art handsonie and elegant appearance, 
and is more, remarkable for its extent and 
uniformity, than^ for useless ornaments. 
The irtieirior contains many superb embel- 
lishment|j^ of all which the Mosaic work on 
the pavement is said to be the most admi- 
rable. 

<* ■ 
The inliabitants are CathdlicSk; ihmr arc 

E 2 • ." . 
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generally superstitious,, but not so bigotted 
or revengeful as the inhabitants of various 
parts of the* Continent. There is an open- 
ness and candour' in the generality of the 
. Maltese, ^ which might be an exaniple to 
many countries. 

It is worthy of remark, that in the in- 
teresting description given of St. Paul's 
shipwreck, b^,,Luke, we find this faithful 
servant of the Lord ; placing theic^ hospi- 
tality in a striking point of view.—** And 
"when they were escaped, then they knew 
** that the island was called Melita, and the 
** barbarous people shewed us no little 
** kindness: for they kindled a fire and re- 
•* ceived us every one, Hbecause of the pre- 
*' sent rain, and because of the cold. In 
" the same quarters were possessions of the 
*^ chief man of the island, whose name 
" was Publius, who received us and Ibdgcd 
" us three days courteously: Andtit came 
" to pass that the fathpr of Publius lay 
•'sick of a fever, and of a bloody^ flux; to 
" whom Paul'iejitefed in and prayed, and 

;^. laid his„ hibds on faim and healat^him; 
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** so when this was done, others also which 
'^ had diseases in the island came and were 
** healed: who also honoured us with many 
" honours, and when we departed, they 
^ laded us with such things as were neces- 
" sary/* See 28th chap. Acts. 

Here is an interesting and pleasing ac- 
count of its ancient inhabitants; may its 
modern inhabitants also increase, not onl^ 
in hospitality, but in all other Christian 
graces, which most dignify and adorn hu- 
man nature. Traditions of St. Paul are 
often cited, and his meinufy is highly vene- 
rated by many of the Maltese. 

< 

During the recent revolutions in France, 
Italy Sec. this island has passed into the 
hands of the English, whose government 
the inhabitants in general highly esteem. 
Mayiheir confidence in, and happiness un- 
der it, Continue to increase. 

This port is capable of containing an im- 
meni^e number of shipf^ing, the main har- 
bour i^he will, piiobably, ^coii$aip three 

^T-' ^ .* * - • - • 
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hundred sail, and io addition to this there 
are two inlets or harbours from it, which 
will contain many more; in one of these 
inlets is the arsenal, and every convenience 
for carreening ships of the heaviest burthen. ; 

, The view of the city, and its neighbour- 
hood, with the fine landscape at the bottom 
of the bay, is noble and pleasing. Malta 
abounds with the most delicious fruits, 
oranges, lemons, olives, figs, melons, and 
pumpkins, are easily obtained^ and pease, 
beans, pulse, roots, herbs, and other gar- 
den produne^ -rise from a very thin surface 
of earth, with little cultivation; cotton also 
abounds in various parts; indeed the whole 
island may be compared to a hot-bed, as to 
the sudden appearance of its productions. 
It is about twenty-one mile3 in length, and 
twelve in breadth, and all its vicinity pro- 
duces a variety and abundance of fish*.*" 



• Sailing to the westward of the island, we had an ex- 
traordinary visit of porpoises ; our , ship was sailini^ in a 
frelih gale and lowering atmosphere, at the rate of ^ six 
%t seven miles ^n hour, notwithstandiag her rapidity, 
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The air is clear, and though excessively 
hot in summer^ is very healthful. The re- 
freshing breezes, which are almostconstantly 
prevalent during the hot months, are so re- 
freshing and invigorating, as suddenly to rise 
the body from a state of lassitude and de« 
bility, to comparative strength and activity ; 
how graciously has Divine Providence tern* 
pered these hot climates ! 

The attentive reader will consider a 
sketch of its history, as not uninteresting; 
the earliest accounts say it was peopled by 
the Carthaginians; several old inscriptions 
in Punic characters have been discovered. 

St. PauPs shipwreck on this island, des- 
cribed with alF that sublime simplicity pe- 
culiar to the Bible, in the 27th and 28th 



tbcse ploughers of the ocean kept pace with ease, and 
played their gambols for hours successively; whether 
their appearance always presage a tempest, according 
to a received opinion among, seamen, I will not under- 
take to assert, * but that soon after our arrival in port, 
mvch tempestuous weather was experienced is certain. 
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chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, has 
through the depravity of nature, caused a 
superstitious reverence for^ this remark- 
able island; it was given to the religious 
order of, the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, in 1530, whose predecessors distin- 
guished themselves in those absurd and 
impious wars, falsely called holy. 

When the Qiristians were driven out of 
Palestine, by the Saracens, these knights 
retired to Cyprus ; they afterwards took the 
island of Rhodes from the Turks, and de- 
fended it against almost the whole of their 
unwieldy power for two hundred years* At 
length after an arduous siege of a whole 
year, during which the Turks lost eighty 
thousand men, though the knights were re- 
duced even to six thousand men ; they 
capitulated on advantageous terms, and re- 
tired to Malta. 

Almost ever since their establishment in 
this island, they have been at perpetual 
war with the Turks. Solyman invaded 
therti with an immense army, and after 
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jTiany exertions to gain possession, was ob- 
liged to abandon his last effort with the loss 
of twenty thousand men. This small island 
was hereby made the means of setting 
bounds to the overgrown and unwieldy 
power of the Ottomans, since which the 
liorrors of warfare have been considerably 
softened and in general been confined to 
predatory [excursions. 

The dreadful sentiment of perpetual 
warfare, and of extermination, has caused 
terrible devastation and bloodsheds War 
among the most civilized states is alwajs 
a scourge ; but, when waged under the idea 
of rooting, as it were a nation out of the 
earthy it becomes horrible indeed. 

But blessed be God, this monstrous sen- 
timent of perpetual warfere, has lately con- 
siderably lost its predominancy^ especially 
among the Maltese ; their generosity in this 
respect has been manifested; for, to their 
honour be it spoken and recorded, they 
have lately kindly treated as friends many 
of that nation, whom their less enlightened 
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ancestors, were wont to consider as their 
constant and perpetual enemies ; and the 
Turks, in many instances, have made a 
pleasing return to this truly noble conduct 
of the Maltese. 

The author was present at several inter- 
views of this interesting, description, and 
was truly gratified to perceive the delight- 
ful sentiments and expressions of friendship 
and mutual benevolence, triumph over the 
fierce passions of revenge, animosity and 
rancour ; which destroy all the sweet feel- 
ings of humanity , and make a man miserable 
and wretched in himself, his own tormentor, 
and a plague to others. 

After being amply suppliedj and much 
gratified by t)ur visit to this beautiful and in- 
teresting island, W9 set sail to the eastward. 
I soon perceived by our course of sailing, 
that the present object of our voyage was 
still more remote, and that we were steering 
from the fertile regions of Italy, filled with 
superstition, for the once fertile shores of 
ancient Greece, now generally barren^ and 
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enveloped in the thick darkness of Ma- 
hometan imposture and oppression, and im- 
mured in the multiplicity of absurd cere- 
monies and superstitions, which so generally 
mark the ritual of the Greek church, at the 
present day. 

My mind is impressed with the distress- 
ing idea, and ready til plunge into the laby* 
rinth of conjecture. \^y is it so ? Why 
are these interesting regions so deeply sunk 
in superstition and error ? Scripture answers 
the question. — I check my roving imagina- 
tion, and rejoice in the anticipation, that 
the time is hastening, when the gospel of 
Jesus shall again visit these once highly 
favoured lands, its light dispel the darkness 
of the mind,' cheer the heart, and 'make 
known a way of obtaining a blissful im- 
mortality to the souL 
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CHAP. XII. 

Pleasant Passage — Discover Candia^ the An- 
cient Crete — Former State and Commerce 

' — Causes of its Declension — Degeneracy of 
its Ancient Inhabitants — Visited by St. 
Paul^ who planted the Gospel here— Mo- 
dern History — Memorable Siege — Situation 
for Trade^ and extraordinary Fertility — 
Gloomy contrast on its present Appearance 
— Rliodes — Its Situation — Ext ent-^- Anti- 
quity — Siege — Colossus — Declensions^ 
T resent State. 

IN about a week, with breezes generally 
favourable, land was announced, and soon 
discovered to be the eastern part of the island 
of Candia, the longest island in these seas. 

This Crete of the ancients, was soon 

perceived by our sailing along its coasts^ 

to be in a state of comparative barrenness, 

Joeing very far short of its ancient pros* 

Hperity i. on a more minute inquiry, we found 
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it now in a state of abject servitude, and the 
soil in consequence, generally abandoned to 
sterility. 

What a gloomy contrast to its ancient 
state of prosperity, when it could name its 
hundred cities, and was governed by wise 
and equitable laws. Laws so admirably 
adapted for the public good, as to be adopt* 
ed by those penetratingjudges who inhab* 
ited Sparta. 

** These laws were originally formed by 
^' Minos, (whom fable calls the son of 
^' Jupiter), who gained possession of this 
*' island, about the year of the, world 2720, 
'^ and about 1284 years before Christ. He 
" was a wise, gentle, and powerjful prince ^ 
" and according to Strabo, the end^which 
'* he proposed in the establishment- of - these 
** laws, was to render his subjects happy, 
•' by promoting virtue. He banished idle- 
** ness and luxury from his states, with 
" effeminancy and vicious pleasures, the 
" fruitful sources of all vice, and the ruin of 
'' nations. ' ^ 
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'<' The happiness Crete enjoyed under 
*^ the wise and equitable government t^f 
^< Minos, did not expire with himself; the 
*^ laws he established subsisted in vigour, 
** even in Plato's time, nine hundred years 
** after; another proof Plato observes of 
*v this legislator's, wisdom, is the benefits 
" which accrued to Sparta, by the imita- 
*^ tion of these laws. Sparta was a neigh- 
'^ bouring. country^ and at that remote 
^^ period the most celebrated state of aiu 
" cient Greece, except Athens. 

*^ Lycurgus had regulated the govern- 
*^ ment of Sparta, on the plan of that of 
^^ Crete; and it subsisted, generally, in a 
<* uniform manner, for several ages, withoot 
^< exptifiencing those vicissitudes and revo* 
^^ lutions so common in the other states of 
"Greece*/^ 

The principal defect in these laws, ap^ 
pears to have been, that war was too muc|i 
had in view; though Minos, himseMI at* 
tempted to remedy this evil, by ordaining 

.. * •Ancient History. 
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that war diould only be made for the 9ke 
of' peace. 

Btit kingdoms as well as men are marked ^ 
and interwoven with frailty, for* soon after . 
Plato's time, the people of Crete began to 
degenerate very much from their ancient 
reputation; so much so as to produce an 
entire change of nlanhers. Avarice and 
luxury, covetousness jtrid collusion, be^ 
came so predominant, that no gain was 
considered base, however . obtained ; hence 
lyii}g and knavery was so notorious, that . 
to cretise became a proverb amoo^ the 
G^eks, implying tq lie and deceiye. Thi»' 
was their awful state, when St. Paul so 
severely reproved them, and cited the testi- 
monyjof .one of their own poets against . 
them., r 



After planting the gospel here, Titus 
was left to model the church/es according to 
to Apostolic rule, and ordain in aU the 
cbuf^hes proper pastors, who should be 
diligent in their vocation, . that by the' 
blessing of God on their J4^purs, the ^os« 
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notions of religion^ which tli^ itil\;^ltaiEte 
had imbibed, might be removed, an4 th^. 
be taught, by the glad tidings of salvation, 
to wor^ship " God, who is a Spirit, in l^irit 
" and in Truth." 

After various revolutions it .becatne sub- 
ject to Rome, and after many other im'* 
portant epochs, in its liistory, it fell under 
the dominion of Vqjyce. 

This island had long been in possesion 
of the Venetians, who for a series of years 
had an astonishing extent of c<donies, smd 
ii^ttence in maritime affairjs. 

% 

* 
After one of the most arduous, and dread* 

fill si^s, recorded in history, it was, Con- 
quered, or rather gained by the Turks ; for 
after holding out against the bulk of the 
unwieldy force of that empire^ upwards of 
twenty years, during which the Venetians 
lost upwards ^f eighty thousand men, -and 
the Turks upwacd&of one hundred aildjlif^y 
1&onsaad, it at length surrendered on favour- 
able te^9(is. Whsit a Riekncholy and^hoc&ing 
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coBfttderatioQ to a benevolent mind, is such 
^ scene of human mis«ry : 

«• What rnin from a.fjur 

** Mark xkt felt tract of desqlating war.*' 

During the extraordinary power and com* 
merce of Venice, it largely partook of its 
prosperity, and being nearly equi-distant 
from Europe, Asia, and Africa, it was well 
situated, and by its ports, calculated for a 
rendezvous of slupping, and by its own fer- 
tility, it frequently served the mother c6un- 
try, as well as other nations, as a granary ; but 
since its subjugation, it has lost these advan- 
tages; its principal harbour is now choaked 
up, and comparative <^ression an4 barren- 
ness desolates the land; so that we may 
again quote the poetical sailor : 

''.Here artand commeice with anspiciottt t&gn, 
** Once breatlx'd »w«et u^ftuexi^e on the happy plain t 
** Now sad reverse ! oppression's iron hand 
** EnAaves her natives, and despoils the land." 



Ivfeny parts are mountainous, whose sides 
near the eoa^, exhibit much of that sterility 
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arising from the ws&nt of culttvs^ibn^. several 
vallies appear cuUiwted, and Candia still 
produces vineyards, myrtles, oranges, leta- 
ons, and other fruits; and considerable quan- 
tities of corn, pulse, and herbage ; and when 
favoured with mild governors, it begins to 
excite industry, and feel the dawn of liberty 
which it once so fully enjoyed. May the time 
soon arrive, when these benighted and super- 
stitious countries s|^ll experience, not only 
all the valuable blessings of their ancient 
liberty and happiness, but also, that infinitely 
superior Hberty, which is produced, by gq? 
nui^e Christianity alone*, 

I'he wind and weather continuing favqupj 
able, we soon passed Candia, and came to 
the extraordinary island of Rhodes, and 
remained some time in its bay. From its 
ancient history, and its present state, I 
surveyed this once wonderful island, with 
a considerable degree of interest; and 
would give the reader some idea of it also.. 

' It is about eighty miles^ N. £. from CJaiu 
iia, and a short distance from the south^n 
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coa3ts of Asm Minor, about ^ixty miles itt * 
lengthy wd twenty-.five in breadth* 

When the antiquity of its origin mid gov- 
ernment ; the power and prosperity it en* 
joyed for several centuries; the wisdom of 
its ancient laws, especially several of that 
part of them called maritime^ and its extent 
of commerce, with the sv(isi\ domain contakw 
ed in the whole island, Ite collectively <con^ 
sidered, it becomes less matter of wonder 
that it should have been so celebrated in 
history. 

This island was peopled in a very early 
age ; historians are not agreed as to the 
names of its founders, yet acknowledge that 
it was fir^ peopled by the immediate de- " 
scendants of one of the sons of Noah.-^ 
They many years constituted part of the 
Athenian dominions; but three hundred and 
fifty- six years before Christ, obtained their 
independence, and for a long period were 
celebrated for gratitude and courage. 

The fertility of its soil, und commodious 
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harbours, were admirably calculated to in- 
crease its commerce, which extended to 
almost all parts of the known world ; and 
being, situated, as well as Candia, at a 
convenient distance from Africa and Eu- 
rope, and approximating the continent of 
Asia Minor, it wa3 thus admirably formed 
by its situation, constitution, and govern- 
' ment, to possess prodigious trade, and 
even frequently t# become the arbiter in 
the differences that subsisted between over- 
grown empires, wisely observing a strict 
and honourable neutrality, and carefully de- 
dining any declaration in favour of one na- 
tion against another; in the wars which 
arose in those early periods, its friendship 
was CQurted by most princes and chiefs; 
• such is the noble testimony frequently given, 
cither secretly or openly^ to integrity and 
justice.. 

.The Rhodians, by persevering in this 

noble and prudent conduct, had rendered 

their city and island very prosperouS and 

flourishing^ all the mediterranean states 

i.„ contributed to the increase of their com^ 
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mcrce, and consequei}tly of their opulence t 
but es;periencing that the most advantage* 
ous branches of their commerce flowed 
from Egypt, they, probably, as it# were, 
imperceptibly became attached to that gov- 
ernment; this preference and attachment 
at length drew on them the displeasure of 
Antigonus, one of Alexander's successors, 
who demanding of the Rhodians succours 
in his war with Cyprus, was answered by 
entreaties, not to declare against their an- 
cient friend and ally ; but this answer, wise 
and prudent as it wasj drew upon them his 
displeasure, and he vauntingly and vainly 
boasted that he should reduce thein to 
obedience; for which purpose he assembled 
a large army and navy, with a vast appa- 
ratus of light and heavy machines to batter 
the city, which was well fortified, and be- 
sieged .|t with sixty thousand men; while 
the inhabitants capable of bearing arms, 
did not exceed eight thousand. 

Tl|e khodians defended themselves with 
remarkable firmness, during a whole year; 
when Demetrius after having experienced 
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t/qpcAcd defeats^ raised the siege, and the 
islanders obtained an honourable, and ad*, 
vantageous peace. 

Demetrius before his departure, to give 
them a proof of his reconciliation, present- 
ed them with all the i^achines of war, 
which he had employed against them in 
the siege; these the Rhodians afterwards 
sold for a vast sunj, which, with an addi- 
tional suna of their own, they employed in 
making the famous Colossus, which was 
esteemed one of the seven .wonders of the 
world ; it appears to have been a statue in- 
tended to represent the sun, from which the 
island is supposed to have taken its name, 
sun signifying Rhoda, and was of such im- 
mense magnitude, that ships of burthen, 
in full sail, passed between its legs ; kit 
height was one hundred and fifteflft feet. 
Sixty years after it was destroyed by an 
earthquake. 

The loss sustained by this earthquake 
was immense ; but m uttcommon generosity 
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was exhibited by the different nations to 
whom they sent for succour ahd relief, who 
seemed to vie in a noble emulation, who 
should excel in liberality towards the dis- 
tressed inhabitants; an example worthy 
imitation, but too seldom followed. 

Rhodes in consequence of this well-timed 
and extended liberality, was re-established, 
in a few years, in as much opulence and 
splendour as before; but the Colossus, 
for M'hich large sums were given, was not 
replaced ; indeed, instead of replacing it, 
they pretended that tHe oracle of Delphos 
had forbidden it, and given them a com» 
mand to preserve that money for other pur- 
poses, and by this hypocrisy they enriched 
themselves. 

The harbour of Rhodes was fifty fathoms 
wide, at the mouth on each sid^, was 
placed one foot of the statue ; the face re- 
presented the sun, to Hi horn it was ile(|i- 
cated, and in one hand it held a light-house, 
for the information and direction of mari* 

If 
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tiers; after the earthquake^ the Colossus 
lay long neglected on the ground. 

< 
About the middle of the seventh centuiy, 

Rhodes became subject to the Saracens, who 
ra|Jidly over-ran a great part of civilized 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. The Turks suc- 
ceeded the Saracens, under whose govern- 
ment it still remains ; the natives, in gene- 
ral are so depreased, that few of them appear 
to have any traces of their once flourishing 
state impressed on their minds. 

It appears from this brief account, that 
Rhodes was a kind of phenomenon, amidst 
surrounding nations, its alliance was court- 
ed even by Rome itself, when at the sum- 
mit of its prosperity. 

4 

m 

In the serious deliberations that followed 
the defeat of Philip of Macedon, by the 
Romaiis, and the restoration of the Grecian 
S^atCMB, their liberties, which were ever pe- 
<^liarly dear to them; when one of the 
most important affairs that ever occupied the 
attention of the senate, was submitted to 
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their consideration and decision. The Rho- 
dian ambassadors were powerful and suc- 
cessful pleaders for the liberty of their coun- 
trymen; the Greeks settled in Asia Minor,. 
&c. in opposition to Eumencs, King of Per- 
gamuS) whose interests were closely coti- 
nected with these countries^ 

In the fbltbwing war, between the Romans 
and Perseus, the last king of Macedonia, 
the neutrality of Rhodes was courted by the 
latter. Perseus sent ambassadors to the 
Rhodians, and exhorted them to remain 
quiet, and to wait as spectators only, till they 
saw what resolutions the Romans would' 
takci- 

The ambassadors of Perseus were re- 
reived with g!«^at respect, but were answer- 
ed, that — ** In case of a war the King was 
'* desired not to rely upon the Rhodians, 
" nor t0 demand any thing of them, in pre- 
** judice to the alliance they had made with 
" the Romans." 

But, during the same war, the Rhodians 
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finding their trade streightened, and con* 
sequently their revenues reduced, sent em- 
bassadors to Rome, stating that ^^ they 
*' were no longer able to support suchcon- 
*< siderable losses,'* and with the extraor- 
dinary information, that they had sent am- 
bassadors into Macedonia, to King Per- 
seus, to inform him that << the Rhodians 
<< thought it necessary that he should make 
<< peace with the Romans, and that they 
*^ were also sent to Rome, to make the 
** same declaration; that if either party re- 
'^ fujsedrto come into so reasonable a pro- 
*^ posal, the Rhodians should know what 
" they had to do.'' Thii^ declaration failed 
of its intended effect, the Romans rather 
treated it with contempt, and intimated 
their displeasure in strong terms, by de- 
priving them of several p#»vileges, and 
otherways reducing their revenues, which 
pressed so hard on the Rhodians, that they 
soon after, about the time the oth^r parts 
of Greece, became provinces of Rome, 
sent deputies to endeavour to appease the 
wrath of the Romans, and to request a re- 
admission into their alliance, which after 
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mucl^ hesitation, was at length, rather re- 
luctantly granted them. 

Hence we see that this remarkable peo- 
ple maintained their independence, when 
the other parts of Greece, were brought un- 
der the Roman empire, which was now 
making rapid strides to universal dominion, 
and thereby without their foresight and pen- 
etration, preparing the way for a universality 
of language and a series of events, which 
prophecy foretold,, was to minounce the com- 

■ 

ing of Messiahs* 

This island, as well as Candia, at present' 
exhibits a. striking view of the uncertainty. 
of national prosperity ; and teaches a lesson, 
of the emptiness of the deepest schemes to 
ensure. ijts permanence, when degeneracy o£ 
ch aracter prevails. . 

It stMl produces considerable quantities 
of fine fruits, corn, &c. and. when they arc 
favoured with a mild governor, who sees the 
importance of encouraging industry, the' 
inhabitants emerge, as it were, from that 
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state of depression aiid ^pathy^ which is 
ordinarily the case, and exhibit the energies 
of the mind and powers of the body, in a 
remarkable mannen 

What a blessing then is a free and just 
government, where the laws are calculated 
to ensure protection and happiness to every 
individual in the state, mutual blessings 
to magistrates and people, and alt ac- 
tuated by true principles, to obey them 
with alacrity and delight; principles de- 
rived from true religion. Which must 
'* make a man a good subject, as well as a 
^* good christian, and attentive to his king 
<* and country, as well as to his God. In- 
♦* deed, those virtues cannot be separated. 
** They that attempt to separate them, only 
" shew that they arc properly possessed of 
^«meither*.»' 

May the benighted inhabitants of these 
once celebrated countries soon, very soon, 

• Benson. . 
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liatl the dawn, and experience the blessings 

of that 



•' Liberty of heart, derived from heav'n; 

** Bought with his blood* who gave it to mankind^ 

«< And seal'd with the^ame token ! It is held 

" By charter, and that charter-sanction'd sure 

" By th' unimpeachable and awfol oath 

« And promise of a Godl His other gifta 

•' All bear the Royal stamp that speak them his, 

** And we august; but this transcends them all." 

COWFER* 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Departure Jrom Rhodes — Enter the Gulf of 
Maori' — PTater Spouts — Maori — Sublimity 
of its first Appearance — Secure and spacious 
Harbour — Ruins — Inhabitants — Tour to 
Kia — Mountainous Country — Much in want 
of a Guide and Interpreter^^ Remarks on 
Cultivation — Beauty of several Vales*^ 
Approach the Suburbs — Forbidding Aspect 
of several of its Inhabitants — Consultation 
thereon — Consternation and Retreat of se- 
veral of the Females^ with their Children — 
Interview with several of the Grandees — 
Difficulty of making them Comprehend our 
want of Food — Refreshment^ and Company 
during Dinner -^Present Stqte of the 
Country — I^efiections — Departure — Sur- 
prize of the Inhabitants^ turned into Curi- 
osity — Meet a Caravan — Providential Pre- 
servationy and Return on Board^-^Hint to 
Mariners — Departure. . 

LEAVING Rhodes, a few hours of a fa- 
vourable breeze brought U3 near the coast 
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of Asia Minor, and early the ^ following 
morning, we entered the gulf and harbour 
of Maori. 

About day-light the atinosphere was un- 
settled and squally, and we were soon under 
serious apprehensions of danger from se- 
veral w^ter spputs near us, which if falling 
on our ship, would, probably, instantly have 
sunk ber, or even near, might have drawn 
her into the dreadful abyss* 

<» _-N^_ Approaching they descry 

** A liquid column lowering, shoot on high, 

** The foaming base, an angry whirlwind sweeps, 

** Where curling l|illow» rouse the fearful 4eep8> 

'* Still round and round the florid vortex flies^ 

** Scattering dun night and horror through the skies ; 

** The swift volution and th* enormous train 

** Let sagc» vers'd in. nature's lore explain. 

*' The horrid apparition stills draws nigh 

*' And white with foam the whirling surges fly. 

'* But sooB/ this transient undulation o'er 

** The sea subsides, the whirlwirfds rage no more." 

Falcoker. 

And we were soon gratefully relievecj 
from a gloomy atmosphere, by the auspi- 
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cious regent of the day, bursting through 
with his morning splendour. 

The weather became more serene, the 
day delightful and we were wafted .gently 
along this interesting coast and bay, whose 
majestic ridges of mountains, capped with 
snow, towered far above the more diminu- 
tive eminences near the coast, till by a 
narrow channel, we entered a noble har- 
bour, capable of containing fleets in its 
capacious bosom, and which surrounded 
with hills and mountains, seemed to enclose 
us from every blast, and presented again in 
miniature^ scenes that we had |ust left^ 
when in the gulf, ^ 

On the right-hand side, near the entrance, 
stands the town, situated at the bottom of 
several hills, which abound with catacombs 
dug in the solid rock. No sooner were we 
at anchor, than my anxiety increased to visit 
these once flourishing, but now compara- 
tively desolated places. 

The town or village is pleasantly situ- 
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alcd, having a beautiful declivity of ver- 
dure on one side; abrupt mountains and 
precipices behind ;"* and, on the other side, 
in a fine arbour, vestiges of an handsome 
building ; a spacious harbour in front, with 
several ruins on an island at the entrance, 
and lofty mountains and eminences all 

It is irregularly built, and rather dirty ; 
the inhabitants appear numerous, but, in 
general, exhibit indolence and wretched- 
ness in their various disgusting forms; but 
from many of them we experienced a de- 
gree of hospitality unexpected ; and, there- 
fore, considerably the more pleasing, and 
by it we received a lesson to guard against 
that proneness in mankind, which is so 
apt to form a judgment from external ap- 
pearances only, and to get prepossessed 

without investigation. 

« 

Near the town stands in striking contrast, 
the ruins above-mentioned, which on a 
nearer inspection, appeared to be the vesti- 
ges of a handsome amphitheatre and othier 
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ruins of antiquity; the amphitheatre ap. 
pears to have been principally of the Co- 
rinthian order of architecture, and the part 
fronting towards the harbour to have formed 
a regular and lofty arch. It is situated on 
rising ground, between two hills, and has a 
gentle descent towards the harbour, of 
which and the surrounding mountains, it 
has a comprehensive view. 

The appearances of the morning sun, 
rising above these snow-capped mountains, 
«iid bursting with pb\yerful splendour on 
the deep vale, which contains the harbour, 
&c. are very grand and enlivening, and re-*^ 
mind me of the following lines : — 

" Y6nder comes the powerful king of day, 
<* Rejoicing in the east. The lessening cloudy 
'* The kindling azure, ancUhe mountains brow» 
*' Illumed with f!utd gold, his near approach 
** Betoken glad Lo ! now apparent all, 
*" Aslant the dew bright earth, and colour*d air : 
*< He looks in boundless majesty abroad ; 
^* And sheds the shining day, that burnished plays 
** On rocks, and hills, and towers, knd wandering streams, 
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<* High gleaflling from afa r 
*' Now flaming up the heavens, the potent sun 
*< Melts into limpid air, the high raised clouds, 
" And morning fogs, that hover'd round the hills,. 
^ In party colour*^ bands; till wide unveU'd 
*« The face of nature shinesJ ' 

Thomson*- 



After visiting the town and its vicinity;^ 
we returned to our ship, and the follow- 
ing day set off on a more extensive tour, 
penetrating the country as far as Kia; a 
principal town several miles from the har- 
bour. 

Not considering that a native was neces.- 
sary to accompany us, both as an interpre- 
ter and guide, without consulting any such ; 
with a curiosity and zeal, which in idea had 
already surmounted every difficulty, and 
levelled every obstruction, in the anticipa- 
tion of exploring this once interesting 
country, myself and two others took our 
departure. * 

Having presently got over the .first 
tnountains, and along several narrow passes^ 
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«ad difficult descents, we proceeded with 
almost unabated vigour^ in that, direction 
which we judged led us to the princtpal 
objects of our curiosity, the to\|pi and inhab- 
itants of Kia ; #e frequently ascended and 
passed over barren and rugged mountains, 
^hich bade defiance to the fostering hand 

• 

of the cultivator; but as frequently gratified 
by vales, which exhibited their delightful 
veninre with double force on the eye, when 
beheld in this striking contrast. 



These vales, though naturally fertile, 
far from a state of cultivation ; e^n in the 
precinct$ of the town to which we were 
now advancing, and which jhas ja remark*- 
^ble verdant vicinity, we already perceived, 
convincing propfs that the inhabita^ts were 
in a state of d^radatiim. Oq. we passed 
to the suburlls, where we perceived several 
groups of men, who on our nearer ap- 
proach exhibited to us at least, counte- 
nances expressive of di^ipprobation and 
silirprize. We now, for the first time since 
Qtur departure, fuHy^ perceived opr ia a^ver^^ 



tence and imprudence, in adventuring widjjfi 
out a guide, over inhospitable hills aiid pre^ 
cipices, to a place which we ' began to fear . 
contained stiU ' more inhospitable inhab^ 
kantSr 

We now slackened our pace, and consider«r 
ed that precipitancy in returning, woul^ 
convince them we were at least suspicious^ 
and urge pursuit ; and hesitation either in 
returning or proceeding, would expose us 
to danger. Qjcing confident m the integrity 
and friendliness of our intentions, we gradu- 
allf approached, and with caneful attention 
saluted them, which was answered by an 
indolent inclination oi the head. They 
were all seated according to the Turkish 
costume, apparently basking in the sun, and 
we passed the first party without one of 
them rising from their seats. 

Encouraged to proceed, we apprc^ched 
the second group which we passed in a 
similar manner ; but, some women who 
were near them, appeared to fly at ouf 
approach, and view us at a distance with 
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mfctonbhrnetit and fear ; sorry to see them 
thus intimidated^ with increasing caution 
of giving offence, we entered the verge of 
the town; but no sooner had we advanced , 
than as with general consent, dfey all caught 
their children in their arms, and with the- 
fears of a mother, apprehensive for the safe- 
^ of a beloved child, flew to their houses, 
and shut themselves in, and we $aw no more 
of them till our return. 

Wie conti|med to persevere in reaching 
the summit of the towin, tliough distressed 
in ^Sbme measure at the alarm of the ^o^ 
men, and by every sign in our' power euA 
ileavoured fo convince^ the men, who were 
standing near us, of our motives in visiting 
the town, and we at length prevailed oh two 
or three of them to conduct us to the gover- 
nor. Thus accompanied, and having also 
a painful gnawing inmate, for in plain £ng- 
lish, we were by this tin^e exceeding hungry, ' 
we proceeded to the presence of the gran- 
dees, hoping, that beside^ the gratification 
t)f an interview, we should derive the more 
substantial satisfaction of a good dinner ; we 



toon arrived in their prcscnice. Tbeir dress*. 
was splendid) and irith a lame sash or band 
round the waist, produced a formidable ap- 
pearance* 
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Our introduction was carmonious to a 
degree, and so much time was taken up in 
frivolous formalities^ that a cottage, a mider- < 
able cottage, with wholeaonie fare, would 
have been more gratifying to our feelings 
than all the etiquette, and • unsubslanHj^ 
honour of his excellency and attendantSt 

"m^th the little Italian each ^ party pos* 
sessed^n aa#with gestures expressive of ail 
the aAcietjr and-avidity of a hungry Briton, 
we fainty communicated to these grandees, 
that 3ve were really;* Englishmen, and in 
want of a dinner. At length^ ordep were 
given, and we followed our guides to an 
apartment . consisting of two roftmson. the 
ground floor ; . the sitting room was co.vered ^ 
widi a carpet^ on which were several hand- 
some qusfaions to^ectine on, which were 
^ fttlly ocicupied. On releasing our $hoes 
ftom their burdens, we were s^dmitted, i^» 
• © 2 • 
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•produced, seated, and «oon surrounded bf 
several of apparent consequence,* who pre- 
sently took their sesit^ on the floor beside 
us, and began a general smoking. We 
waited sometime, and with |jicraving appe- 
tlte watched every attendant that entered, 
hoping to gladen our hearts and eyes, by 
the sight of a plentiful supply. At length 
coffee was served up, which we received 
with thankfulness, from the idea that food 
would presently iappear to accompany it ; 
^ but after wsuting near half an hour we found 
we were severely disappointed, for smoke 
and coffee a^ne were still our only supi^y ; 
in the mean time we were tfeated with 
civility and respect, which induced thim to 
offer their pipes, no common condescen- ' 
sion, and to do them justice, probably they 
bad n# proper conception of our extreme 
JNunger* 

The sharp necessity to which we were re* 

„^uced, made it necessary, as the afternoon 

was advanced, fpr us 4|her to obtain oor 

wish or consider of an immediate * return. 

We therefore made a last effort, and by all 
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'^ur smattering of the various langiia^esi 
and dumb eloqueqce in our power, at length 
made them fully tiiiderstand, that some- 
thing more substantial than either- coffee or 
tobaccco, W4S absohitely necessary to ap-- 
pease our hunger. We were, therefore^ 
immediately conducted^ to what may be 
deemed* a^i eating house, where a dinner of 
pulse was soon served upj and we shortly got 
clear of our uneasy inmate^ experiencing^ in 
an eminent degree, the truth of the ada||e — 
M hunger needs no sauce;" the fare, though 
pulse only, was sweet indeed, and a glass 
o£wine after crowned the repast. 

f)ur company during dinner consisted of 
Greeks only, whose appearance of humility 
formed a contrast to several of those whom 
we had lately left; it was served Bp by the 
women, attended by one of hgr children, 
who with all the family appeared in an ab- 
ject stat^, for on offering her a little of the 
wine, which they so kindly furnished us 
with, she shrunk back, with an expression 
of surprize at our condescension, which 
excited burs alsoj and the man under- 
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Standing ajittle Italian, we inquired the 
reason, he replied in sub|j^ce, as follows : 
« Such,** says he, " is the inferiority, and 
** oppression that we labour under, that it is 
<' in general thought too great, an honour 
«* for a Turk to present a person of this 
** description, with any token of rei^ect, and 
** forward in her to accept it, which is the 
^ * reason of her timidity , in not accepting 
" the wine froni you." The eldest child 
had nn a badge of servitude. The husband 
appeared intelligent, he had travelled, and 
I was sorry our stay would not admit a 
more extensive, conversation. . 

« 

What an abject state does thi$ courttry^ 
now e±hibit,. contrasted with its ancient 
prosperity ; . where the ancient Gfeeks once 
reigned ind enjoyed equal laws, and the 
blessings of civilization ; where agriculture 
wd all kinds :0f industry was encouraged ; 
arts and sciences flourished, andUberty^ 
was wen understood and enjoyed* 

Now we behold their descendants reduced 
to wretched servitude and degradation ;itw 
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effectual laws to ^pd, equally king aftd 
peq)le, the governors and governed ; little 
protection of property, or stimulus to in» 
clustry ; few golden liarvests, fruitful vine- 
yards, or smiling vales; but pride, 5gn6. 
ranee, in^lence, and other degrading pa^ 
sions and dispositions; display their baneful 
effects, in the poverty, misery, and igno- 
rance of the opppressed Greeks, thougk 
this ignorance, which is so predominant, 
may be considered a negative advantage, they 
being unacquainted with the liberty and 
happiness enjoyed by their ancestors, and 
also by other nations at the present period^ 
and thus preventing comparisons which must 
prove their abject state ; they feel less the 
wretchedness under which they labour^ and 
are therefore more patient and obedient to 
their ungenerous ijiasters. But this igno- 
rance tends by no means to exculpate the 
arbitrary government under which they live, 
whose wretched policy it is to keep them in 
such unjust subjection ; it rather increases 
its criminality, of which they will sooneiJ-or 
later repent. 
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twelve or fourteen me^ in a ta^vfiiy uni- 
form » their loudest instrument emitted 
sounds similar to a bagpipe, though not 
quite so melodious ; several, others were 
more grateful to the ear, the remainder 
were of inferior note ; but all contributed 
to form harmony, which in the midst of a 
mountainous and uninhabited country was 
jpeculiarly agreeable. 

Our journey now began to be tedious, 
the shades of evening were beginning to 
make their appearance, and we had upwards 
of four miles tb go over mountains, pre- 
cipices, and narrow passages, which are 
often infested with wild beasts, of which 
we saw several of the wolf species at a 
distance, forebodings would have rendered 
the road still more tedious and fatiguing. 
Urged, therefore, by the fear of being be- 
nighted on those roads, prompted by an 
eager desire of reaching the summit !of the 
last mountain, and anticipating the happi- 
ness of ere long being in safety, added 
vigour to our efforts, when we soon reached* 
jsL caravansary, and after various diffigulties^ 
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fears of wild beasts, &c. surmounted th« 
last hill, and were once more gratified with 
a view o£the harbour and ship. With cheer- 
ful steps we went along the descent, took 
boat, and through mercy joined our coun- 
trymen again. 

These caravansaries are often mentioned 
in history, some of them are spacious and 
commodious, affording comfortable accom^ 
xnodation and refreshment, to man and 
beast, which to a weary traveller, in a hot 
climate, proves particularly pleasing. The 
ftie we passed was of an inferior descrip. 
tion, having a reservoir of water, and 
temporary accommodation, only without 
lodgings; but the sight of a safe retreat of 
a few minuets only, was to us a gratefal 
view. 

The government deserve commendation 
for the part it takes towards the buildings 
and furnishing those hospitable inns for the 
comfort of the weary and benighted trai^el- 
ler; who woiild otherwise often perish on 
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uninhabited and dangeromj roads, ^d the 
more dangerous passages over tractless de- 
serts. 

During this journey, we l;iad from the 
mountains an extensive view of the country 
towards Satalia. 

After exploring the harbour, we prepared 
ibr our departure. I will conclude my ac- 
count of Macri, with a hint to seamen, 
who are induced to visit this port. It is 
situated at the S. E. part of the gulf of the 
same name, contains two other spaciout 
harbours, named Karagatch and Marmo- 
rice* 

Macri may be known by several remark- 
able islands to the northward. In sailing 
for them the harbour gradually opens be- 
tween rocks, which a stranger at first sight, 
would conceive ^very unlikely to afford a 
passage. 

As soon as the harbour is nearly open, 
atiother island appears with vestiges of ruins 
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€^n it ; this, must be left on the larboard 
in going in*; and bordering nearer the star- 
board side, you pass safely through, and are 
gratified with a fine harbour, and can an- 
chor within about half a mile from the town, 
in five, six, seven, or eight fathoms.^. 



Having obtained a supply of vegetables, 
fruit and wood^ we took a final farewell of 
this unfrequeated, but to us not altogether 
inhospitable place. 

* These remarks may be sei^iceable, and I am the more 
induced to give them, as those fine harbours in this gulf^ are 
A17 Incorrectly delineated in most of its chftrts. . 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Arrival at Marmorice — Excellent Harbour-^^ 
Interesting Ficinity^^Descriptton of the 
Mosque — Author present at their Devo^ 
tionS'^^Manner of Worship — Apparent De^ 
votidn — Hospital on Shore-^Recavery of 
the Siek'-^yiev} and Productions of this 
extensive Bay-^-Inhabitanis* — - Turkish 

Dress Dress Appearance, Agility^ 

Strength f and Industry of the Grecian 
TFomen — Turkish Females — Departure-'^ 
Visit Karagatch — Eligible Spot for tlt^ 
Sick — Alarmed by Wolves — Sirriple 
Method of intimidating them — Peregri- 
nations of the Author* and Comrades 
through the Woods — Discover Huts-^ 
Caution of the Inhabitants- — Acquire Con- 
fidence — Friendship — Manners — Habits-^ 
Fortitude, Strength, and Perseverance of 
the Women. 

IN a serene and reviving morning we pass- 
ed into the bay or gulf: full of ideas, created 
by the expectation of soon seeing more 
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mteresting objects, we were borne to the 
other extremity, and entered its westermost 
harbour of Marmora, in the neighbourhood 
of Rhodes, the same evening. 

This also appears an extraordinary en- 
trance ; at first view, the low part of a penin-' 
sula appears the only passage, but on draw- 
ing near, the apparent degeption vanishes^ 
and the real entrance opens. This entjiance 
is narrow and 4safe, and coniyeys into as fine 
and capacious an harbour as I ever beheld, 
surrounded' with immense ridges of moun- 
tftins, many of whose majestic summits, 
capped with snow, often projecting their 
lofty tops above the clouds, . strike the mind 
with the sublimity of nature. 

At the N. E. part is the town, of some 
note among the Turks. On our visiting it, 
i found a similarity in its irregular and ill- 
constructed buildings with those we had 
just left at M^cri ; but the mosque appear- 
ed far superior; Rs dome is conspicuous 
from every part of the harbour. On a 
nearer inspection it proved, to be built of. 

F 2 
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coarse stone, the roof of an oval form, with 
a dome. 

% 

I was favoured with an opportunity of 
entering the. mosque on a particular day, 
when worship was performed by a crowded 
audience; the attendance was so fulU that 
many knelt down in the outer court. At 
their entrance, after throwing off their slip- 
pers, they all fell on their kn6es, atKi after 
a short paus^, and uttering something 
very fast, they joined the general chorus, 
which to me appeared thanksgiving. From . 
^an erect posture they often fell in a state tf 
prostration, and kneeling, and after joining 
the general service again in the§e positions, 
would often pause, and appear in mental 
prayer between, and then in a moment 
spring on their feet again, and join the 
chorus, which was sometimes so lond, that 
it became a shout. The leader's voice was 
heard distinctly during the more moderate 
exclamations, and all seemed to pay great 
attention to his manner, and to toUowhis 
motions with aptitude; and during the 
whole service, not one of them, that I 
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could perceive, «at down. Their remark- 
able activity, in falling at once from their 
legs on their knees, and even to a state of 
prostration, and frequently rising without 
the assistance of their hands, excited my 
surprize. They in general appeared very 
attenjtive to the service they were engaged 
in, and their whole behaviour, in a false 
religion, was such as might form a lesson 
to many careless Christians, so called, who 
are to be found in every audience, slight-^ 
ing, and treating with indiffisrence, the in* 
estimable privilege of having instruction 
how to worship ^^ God in i^irit and in 
'' truth.'' 

Several of the ship's company ' being 
sickly, and fearing the increase of conta- 
gion, the first object was to fix on an eligi- 
ble spot on shore, on which ^to erect tents 
for their reception. This was soon perform- 
ed, the sick were removed, and the vessel 
cleansed and purified, by washing with vin- 
egar/ and snK)king the hold and decks 
throughout, which proved bene^al, and 
appeared to stop the prevalency d iliseast. 
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Such were the pleasing effects at oui*^ 
hospital on shore, that the most o£ those 
removed, were, iii a few days, evidently on 
the recovery. Good air, pleasing prospects 
around,, and the verdant spot on which 
they were situated, with attention and 
care, under Providence, soon made several 
of their countenances beam with health and 
vigour. ; 

This delightful bay is many mijjbs rounds 
and exhibits much of the picturesque and 
sublime of nature. The mountains, and 
precji^ices arc often, covered with, active 
animals, principally goats, and intersected 
with water.falls, , which, during the rainy , 
seasons (a description of. which will be 
given hereafter) swell into cataracts, and 
often deluge tlje vales and plahis below. 
The declivities and eminences,, with the ^ 
more level, parts,, are covered with abun- 
dance of myrtle, much of which grows to 
an extraordinary size, and the more woody 
parts heighten the contraist seen Jn .this 
comprehensive view; the vales appear dc 
Ijightful, and are certainly capable of a high 
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degree of cultivation. The lilies and other 
sweet flowers^ which rise spontaneously^ 
with a number of sanative and aromatic 

m 

herbs, and other productions, prove the 
natural fertility of the soil. 

The inhabitants are pretty numerous in 
the town, and consist of a variety ; but the 
principal native residents are Turks and 
Greeks. During our stay we were well 
supplied with vegetables and fruit. They 
have a market, and several of the manufac* 
tures exposed to sale are curious, especially 
the camels-hair productions. 

They are remarkably temperate, and 
often Expressed their wonder at the quan« 
tity of animal food taken by an Englishman; 
indeed there is some reason for such a re- 
mark, as perhaps no other nation in the 
world produce more unskilful caterers ; so 
that it may be said, there is no nation on 
the globe of which they may not learn strik- 
ing lessons of • temperance ; and without 
iiuruding into the medical art, we may also 
observe, that it is easy 16 demonstrate that * 
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many of the most obstinate and dangeroirs 
diseases are produced by repletion. 

The Turkish dress has been often de- 
scribed ; the turban appears their principal 
distinction y and their belts, containing pis* 
tols and sabres, excite more terror than 
r-espect. The poor Greeks, who are not 
allowed the use of them:^^^ are seldom admitted 
into their company •. 

The Grecian women are in general come- 
ly, but the generality being accustomed ta 
labour, and bearing heavy burthens, they, 
at an early age, have an inclination forward, 
and those in years frequently stoop in walk- 
ing- The general dress of those I saw, is a 
pair of large open trowsers, drawn in at the 
bottom ; over their botly they throw a loose 
robCj drawn in similar to a morning dress ift 
England, and appear to have nd stays. All 
their dress being thus unconfihed, their 
agility and industry are surprizing. The 
Turkish women are rarely Seen by strarig- 
ers, being as much confined, effeminate, 
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and delicate, its the others are exposed, in- 
dustrious, and hardy* 

In January, 1801, we made a short voy- 
age to tjie centre harbour of this gulph, 
and the next day after our sailing, anchor- 
ed in it, and found it a commodious and 
spacious harbour. The similar majestic 
appearance of mountains and vales met us 
here as at Maori, but no town or even vil- 
lage was to be seen from our anchorage, 
but ^moke was perceived ascending from 
various parts of the woods and vales. 

• 

Our first object, as before, was to remove 
our sick, and on going on shore a beau- 
tiful vale presented itself to view, and ap- 
peared to possess superior advantages, from 
its gradual elevation and neighbouring 
beach, to that we had just left. Here, then, 
the hospital tent wa$ pitched, and the sick 
immediately removed into it, with the me- 
(Ucal gentleman and nurses, and the same 
beneficial effectp were soon- experienced as 
at Marnwrice* The principal hindrance to 
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having probably never seen an Englishman 
before. From this vale and* vicinity we 
procured a considerable quantity of wood, 
and those of our men who slept on shore, 
literally reposed on beds of myrtle, which 
abound in such quantities as to cover a 
great part of the coast, and some of its 
largest trees were often included in the fire- 

4 

wood, to obtain which was the object of our 
visit. 

« 

In a day or two, being properly equipped 
and provided, a party of us proceeded to 
investigate farther into the interior, and to 
endeavour . to procure a wild boar, which 
creatures abound here, and when young, 
furnish acceptable food. 

We proceeded through woods, abound- 
ing with buffaloes, and over precipices cov- 
ered with goats, till we were gratified with 
the appearance of a portion of smoke : in- 
creasing our pace, we soon arrived at a col- 
* lection of huts or cottage^ formed into 
what, in this country, may be deemed a 
regular village. These liabitatioas were 
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composed of a few boughs of the wild olive^ 
and other trees, twined round and inter- 
woven with a few uprights, which form the 
piUars and extent of the hut ; from these 
uprights or poles is extended a course hair- 
matting, which constitutes the roof, in the 
middle. of which is one„ and sometimes two/ 
other poles, raising it in that . part, and 
Causing the water to -descend during the 
rainy seasons ; near the door- way is an 
opening, forming the chimney. At one 
end of the enclosure is a small apartment' 
for the young kids, . which require much 
care and nourishment ; opposite to this is 
the bed-place, consisting, principally, of mat- 
ting, with skins for a covering ; and between 
this and the door is the fire-place, on the 
hearth, with only the hole in the roof to 
draw off the smoke, which being often 
green wood, is to a stranger very disagree- 
able, though the force of habit renders the 

imtives indifferent to it.* 



* The head-dress of some of the females is quite a curiosity; 
the hair round the forehead is curiously braided, with nume- 
rous pieces of small jpoin, principally of the adulterated sil- 
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Xu some of these huts are famUies of 
eighty and even ten, in number, who all 
appear to enjoy remarkable health ; this 
must, in a great measure, arise from their 
habits of temperance and labour; for ne* 
cessity Compels these people to industry 
and activity. Every inhabitant has his fire- 
arnis, with which he commonly procures a 
m^al for himself and family ; the wild. 
boarSt especially, serve them for food, and 
their skins make vessels for culinary uses^ 
supply the men with wearing apparel, and 
form a part of their beds ; with his gua^ 
also, he frequently drives beasts of prey 
from the borders of his habitation. The 
wolves are very numerous, and frequently 
watch near the huts, but they are iseldom 
known to attack a human being : so accus* 
lomed are the inhabitants to scenes of this 
description, that a female ,of this country 
would not be . more- alarmed at seeing a 
wolf or wild boar near her dwelling, than a 

vcr of the countr^^ -iatermijced with a few of gold, which, 
contrasted with the homely clothing of the body, forma 
rather a ludicrous ax)pearancet«**-A proof of the Qatnnd pride 

# 

of the humsin heart ! 
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female'' in England would be at seeing a 
mouse or a frog. 

The tops of riiese stupendous mountains 
and precipices are frequently covered with 
innumerable goats, which constitute the 
principal animal food of the inhabitants, in 
which they, however, seldom indulge^ 
Their chief food is coarse bread, similar to 
Oaten, goats' milk, pulse, a little coffee, and 
rarely an egg: the women perform their 
household work, -and frequently ascend these 
precipices and mountains in quest of their 
goats, and return with an infant slung on 
their back, who, with its little arms thrown 
around the neck of its fond mother,, soiiles 
unconscious amidst ' danger. It rarely hap- 
pens that any accident happens either -to 
the parent or child during these perilous 
excursions. These females deserve a still 
further description. Not only have they, 
in this manner to traverse mountains, at- 
tend the kids at home, and perform all pther 
household work ; but when their husbarfds, 
who are comparatively indolent and un- 
feeling, are retired'lo rest, they have often 
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to secure the goats in the precincts of their 
habitation y and see that every thing is safe 
around their dwellings, which reason points 
out as peculiarly the province of the man* 

At our first visit there was considerable 
alarm and timidity about these people, 
which is easily accounted for from the nov- 
elty of our appearance, and at an unexpected 
time ; from repeated expressions of friend- 
ship, and acts of kindness, their apprehen- 
sion and reserve gradually wore off; and at 
length there appeared an emulation, among 
them, who should have the preference in 
our esteem. The i^en appeared to possess 
a degree of apathy and indolence at home, 
which prevented their activity in bartering, 
but received' our articles, when obtained 
hy their wives with a considerable degree of 
avidity and pleasure. We soon opened a 
negociation, and obtained a regular supply 
of milk, and frequently a fine kid, whi^h 
waiB as delicious as young lamb in l^ngland, 
and our participation in their wholesome 
fare was considered as a treat; in short, 
our friendship and esteem was so heightdh- 
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cd, during our stay of less than a month, 
that we felt a degree of attachment and 
obligation to these people. 
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At another excursion, being well equip* 
ed for a longer journey, we penetrated still 
farther into this mountainouis country, and 
travelling principally in an easteVn direc- 
tion, were soon gratified with' new and ro- 
mantic scenery, and though frequently pl'jiing. 
cd into thickets and woods, the gaining 
the vales beyond, smoothed the rugged 
rbad, and the prospect of a view of a vil- 
lage from the adjacent mountains encour- 
aged the ascent; we now reached an ex- 
tensive wood well stocked with bufikloes, ^ 
most of which retired on bur approach ; at 
the extremity of this wood we entered on 
a spacious morasid, teeming with frogs, 
whose discordant notes grated on the ear, 
and soon perceived the holes of wild boars 
and several human footsteps, this %vas a 
stimulus ; and following the tracts and grain- 
ing a pleasant eminence, we were gratified 
with the view of a few neat huts: on entering 
the precincts we surprized several of the 
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female inhabitants, who, as at Mdlri, re- 
treated with precipitation, nor could all ouir 
endeavours bring them to a degree of con- 
fidence sufficient to barter, and not having 
the opportunity of repeating our visits at 
this distance, were prevented the satisfaction 
of removing their fears by repeated acts of 
kindness. 

On our return we joined several of the 
men going in pursuit of wild boars, their 
method of tracing and surrounding, and 
manner of attack, excited admiration ; we 
parted with mutual expressipns of friend* 
ship, proceeded through woods, over raoun- 
tsuns, whose summits, declivities, and pre- 
cipices, were often covered with goats, 
whose agility, compared with the buffaloes 
beneath, formed a pleasing contrast; and 
arrived at the last wood before the prow- 
ling of wolves were heard, and reached our 
ship in safety. 

These inhabitants, I am convinced, enjoy 
more content and happiness, than can be 
produced in the voluptuous refinements of 
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ibeir cities^ far from these temptations, feeU 
ing less the effects of oppjression, and having 
every thing within themselves necessary to 
supply their ccuxtracted wants of nature^ 
they are eomparatively happy, and had they 
but the knowledge and love of Christianity 
in their hearts^ emperors might envy their 
situation. 
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CHAP. XV. 

Recovery of the Sick — Revisit Martnorice^^ 
Description of a Stormy, with Thundety 

' ' Lightnings and extraordinary Hail Stones 
-'^Critical Situation — Providential Escape 
-^Dreaifful Effects on Shore — Distress 
and Danger of the Sick-^Reflections^- 
Former Prosperity of the Country — 
Dr^ White^^TVansition to a still more 
Sappy Period-^Outline of its ^indent 
History — Improvements in Science^ but at 
the same Time the Seat of sottish Idolatry 
^^SentimentsofSolon---^Socrates--^Plato — 
J^Jlections. 

AT the expiration of a fortnight we were 
gratified with the recovery of several of our 
sick, and the convalescence of several 
others, and at the end of less than three 
weeks, all were able to return to the ship; 
soon after we took our leave of K^a- 
gatch. Passing again into the gulf, we ap- 
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proached the island of Rhodes, "had a 
pleasing view of this entrance into the Ar- 
chipelago, eminently calculated to produce 
a train of ideas, concerning the history of 
its celebrated islands and vicinity, and con- 
trasting its once flourishing and prosperous 
situation with its present declension, the 
reflecting mind will commiserate its general 
depression. 

*' The God^like wisdom of the tempered breast, 
*' Progressive truth; investigation caim» 
" The patient force of thought; whose silent powexs 
-'* Command the world; the light that leads to heaven^ 
** Kind equal rule; the government of laws, 
" And all. protecting freedom, which alone 
** Sustains the name and dignity of man: 
" These are not theirs.** 

» * Thomsoit. 

The following morning we arrived again 
ofi* Msutndrice, and entered the harbour, 
which oontained a fleet of upwards of two 
hundred sail, principally British, enclosed 
in a port, whose stupendous mountains 
form a magnificent amphitheatre, which, 
with groves of myrtle, vales of lively green, 



and sefcral fine beaches, aD bursting an tbc 
aje at aslKvt cnHancc finom tbe golf, excite 



Tl^Sth oftfaiamootfa was ushered in 
ligfatriing and showers of rain, with titde 
wind, and variable; towards noon it increas* 
ed to awful thunder and vivid Kghtning, 
with heavy showers of hail. 



" The skies asmider torn, ai delage power, 

*' Tlie impetuous hail descends in whirlin^^ shower. 



At this time I happened to be in a boat at 
a distance from the ship returning on board, 
when the hail stones, many of which were 
nearly as large as a pidgeon's egg, beat so 
powerfully and severely on the hands of the 
rowers, that aftoc considerable perseverance 
obliged them to desist, and rest on their oars, 
to screen their hands under thehr jackets 
and great coats. I expostulated with, and 
endeavoured to rally them, but on exposing 
one of my own hands, to the fury of the 
shower, I was instantly feelingly convinced 
of the n€C€;s$ity of shelter ; in the course 
cf fifteen minutes our boat was one»thi!*d 
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Ml of w^ter, awd lay like a log in the water, 
aad had not. the shower quickly ceased, 
iseveral boats, and ours among the rest, must 
have sunk ; but providentially the squall, 
for an interval subsided, ajid all of us were 
pi-^erved. 

The night: was inqjeasingly awful. As - 
its shades drew on it became a settled storm, 
rendered still more dreadful by thunder, 
lightning, and torrents.of rain, all heighten- 
ed by the dreadful reverberation of the 
mountainous amphitheatre, which nearly 
surrounded us, and by signal guns of rfis- 
tress; 



'* The etherial dome in mournful pomp array M, . 
*' Now lurks behind impenetrable shade, 
«' Now flgishing^ round ^intolerable light 
<* Redoubles all the terrors of the night ; 
** Sfiich terrors Sinai *s quaking hill o*er spread, 
*' When heaven's loud trumpet sounded o'er its head; 
*' Loud and more loud the rolling peals enlarge, 
, *' And blue on deck their blazing ^des discharge; 
" Now in a deltigje huvststhe living flamcl, 
"And dread concussion rends the etheria.1 frame, 
*' Sick earth convulsive groans from shore to shore, 
'* And nattire shuddering feels the horrid roar.** 

« 1 ^^ 
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I never beheld lightning so vivid, it swept 
along the depk with a power and brightness, 
which frequently left us in total darkness, 
and I several tiroes feared the. organs of 
vision were gone. Every avenue in the 
ship was carefully stopped, and wet swabs 
and coverings laid over all to prevent the 
' dreadful fluid penetrating the interior, which 
was providentially prevented by the season- 
able and copious thunder showers, which 
always prove a inercy in the midst of appre- 
hended judgment. 

Towards the dawn the storm abated, and 
at day -light we found ourselves and ship 
in safely, delivered out of this distress and 
danr^er, while the next ship, at the dis* 
tance of about a hundred yards, had one of 
her Ttiasts shivered to pieces by the ejectric 
shock, and several vessels driven on shore; 
providentially but few seamen were injured, 
and all the largest ships rode out the 
gale. ^ 

Bui on shore the calamity was dreadful 
iadle4 ^ weight of water foiling / on the 
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mountains, swelled the rivulets into rivers, 
and the water falls into mighty cataracts, 
and sweeping over the lower parts of ihc 
bay, with increasing violence,, inundated 
the vales beneath, md carried desolation in 
its train ; several of the hospital tents were , 
overthrown, and the sickly inhabitants 
washed from their couches, several of whom 
soon after expired, and had not that Omni- , 
potent Being, ** who walketh on the wings 
of the wind,*' controlied the conflicting ele- 
ments, and caused the torrent unexpectedly 
to cease, most of these invalids must haye 
perished by the storm. 

* - ■ t 

After the gale had ceased, and fii"ke 
weather ensued, we again went on shore 
to procure water, vegetables, and fruit, and 
to purchase some, of the manufactures pe- 
culiar to Turkey. On a •further acquaint- 
ance I was glad to find our conclusions tpa 
hastily drawn from transient visits, and 
some forbidding external appearances, in 
general groundless; for after repeated visits 
and dealings with them, sych iniegtity was 
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generally evinced, as coipmanded respect, 
and induced confidence. 

In their trading with our people, though 
their prices were frequently high, they 
almost invariably asked for goods neither 
more or less than they would take for it, 
and "were often struck with surprise when 
any attempt was made to undervalue the 
article, and when repeated, would frequent- 
ly express their abhorrence of such dupli- 
city. We found easy access to their public 
places of resort, and as befowe^related, I had 
free admittance to their mosque; in short, 
these people shewed us such a degree of 
honourable attention, and exhibited decision 
of character, and all hospitality the more 
pleading, because rather unexpected. It 
may be hoped our vkit wilUshow the ne- 
cessity of cleanliness, in which they are 
i$adly deficient, and lead thenj into habits of 
industry.' 

We were now favoured with the com- 
pany of 'Dr. White, whose benevolent 
views were directed to investigate more 
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particularly the nature and causesr of the 
plague ; bis amiable manners, gamed on all 
on-board, and his interesting conversation, 
connected with his- disinterested and phi- 
lanthropic scheme, so endeared him" to 
those who had the happiness of his intimacy, 
that we fondly hoped to have had it contin- 
ued across the' Levant; but other affairs de- 
manding his presence, his removal became 
necessary, and we parted with mutual re- 
gret ; for my own part I was so prepossessed 
in his favour during his temporary resi- 
dence on board our ship, that my mind felt 
a teen sensation at parting so soon with so 
valuable a man; he took his leave with best 
wishes, ?tf)d I saw him no more. The read- 
er will probably be anxious to hear tljic • 
success of his plan on his arrival in Egypt,: 
and the writer will have the painful task to 
recite, his falling a victim 'to a zeal directed 
for the happiness of man. 

During our excursions we had from the 
mountains, an extensive view of the country 
and of the coasts 
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Viewing, with a considerate mind, the 
.^tatc of these^now comparatively desolated 
countries, and contemplating it in the mir- 
ror of the Sacred Scriptures, it is easy to ex- 
tend the ideas and fix them on that happy 
period when the Gospel was planted and 
promulgated throughout these countries, by 
that indefatigable, faithful, zealous, and 
affectionate herald of salvation, the apostle 
^ Paul, who was a native of it. 

Here the Gospel flourished in its purity ; 
attended by a divine energy,, it run and was 
glorified ; how pleasing to a benevolent 
mind to consider this servant of God, with 
his associates, travelling these and other 
^ lands, preaching the glad tidings of salvation 
in all its fulness, freeness, and purity ; at- 
tended by a divine and miraculous power to 
render it effectual to the conversion ef the 
hearers. Planting c||urches, appointing 
bishops or presbyters, and deacons in cme 
place, then committing them to the Sa- 
viour's grace ; and travelling on in oth6r 
directions,* with the blessed embassy of 
ijpeace and salvation, in <)pposition to all 
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the various and continued powerful and ia« 
veterate. enemies with which they had to 
contend ; gaining fresh strength, in and from 
every conflict, rising superior to every dan- 
ger, and triumphing in the God of their 
salvation. " - 

Surely the wisdom and power of God Is 
irresistibly manifest here, to every one who 
can attend without prejudice^ even to the 
dictates of bis natural reason. What but 
a divine authority and power, could have 
enabled twelve obscure, poor, unprotected, 
and vilified men, amidst the deepest poverty, 
cruel hatred, calumnious reproach, and 
inhuman persecution, from enemies, to 
carry on the vast project of enlightening 
and converting a world ? that they should 
carry it on without ever appearing to covet 
any i^utward honour or wealth, and that 
they should fbrm a system of doctrines 
and morals, infinitely superior in sense and 
dignity, to all the productions of Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and other renown- 
ed philosophers and moralists of the hea- 
then world? " How astonishing is^ it, that 
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these few preachers, without the sma^est 
' encouragement from earthly powers^ -should 
so triumph oyer the rage, craft, and power 
of the infuriated Jews; triumph over the 
pride, the policy, and power of the Rooun 
empire, when at its full^strength, and Qia- 
, turest sagacity ; over the pride of learning, 
and the obstinacy of Jgnorance, hatred « 
prejudiee, and lust; over the hard€:ned in- 
clinations, deep-rooted customs, and long 
fixed laws of Jews and Heathens; and that, 
contrary to gvery temptation from outward 
advantage, nay, not withstanding, every con- 
ceivable form of .opp0sitioi>, the .Gospel 
should, within a few years ^fter Christ's 
ascension, be preached, in almost every c6r- 
ner of the vast Roman empire, and the coun- 
tries adjacent ; and that multitudes, at the 
hazard of every temporal loss, or punish- 
ment from men, should readily believ^ con- 
stantly adhere to, and cheer fullyi practise 
the same,'' 

It is. equally astonishing that for more 
than 1700^ years, notwithstanding tnnu- 
merable persecuticms, together with the 
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Mackedness of professors, aiid the inconceiv^ 
able villanies or base indifference of many 
of the clergy. This Gospel has bfeen more 
or less successful in reforming the hearts andl 
lives of multitudes in alniost every nation 
of importance und^r heaven. Is it not then 
a standing miracle ? Are we not forced to ex- 
claim, *' This is the Lord's doing, it is mar- 
^' veUous in our eyes.'^ Psalm cxviii* 23. 

The celebrated antiquity* and history of 
this country, so closely connected with 
ancient Greece, of which it formed a part, 
would take a volume to sketch it, but I can 
hardly refrain from attempting a few of its 
outlines, adding isome reflections as we pro- 
ceed. 

About the time of David, King of Israel, 
the Athenians spread their colonies over 
Ionia, and soon after all the lesser Asia was 
filled with Grecian cities. 

After the defeat and flight of the hun- 
dreds of thousands, of Persia, under the 
vam-gloriouS| stupid, and cruel Xerxes, by 
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a few thousand GreekE, animated by a lote 
of liberty, these countries thretv off the 
Persian ycJke, and gladly united with their 
countrymen, and by this confederacy pre- 
served their liberties, in comirton with 
Greece, during the time that this empire 
subsisted; partook 'of its laws, arts, and 
sciences, and enjoyed, under the same 
auspices, that happiness wliich^was in a 
manner peculiar to Greece* 

But gold, cursed gold, working on the cor- 
ruptions and divisions, the love of ease and 
pleasure of the disorganized Grecian states, 
at length introduced Philip of Macedon, till 
then obscure and inconsiderable, who, in 
a short time, found means to bring it under 
his yoke, and Alexander,* his son,^ united 

• S^e Datiite!, chaptcri 7 and 8, wHeire, 600 yewn b^« 
fore the Christian era, among other destriptions of the 
rise» decline, and faU of the principal empires of the 
globe, Alexander is pointed out by the figure of a 
leopard, with four wings, and of a goat, with a notable 
horn, as significant of cr^ft, cruelty, power, and the 
rapidity of^ his conquests, and the words *• smote him, 
cast him do^^n to the ground, and stamped upon him," 
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them all together^ and about A.M. 8672, 
raised up an empire of their own upon the 
ruin of the Persiiin, less opulent and showy, 
but more powerful and warlike. He pro- 
ceeded from hence with about 35,000 choice 
men, to overturn the empire of Persia, and 
to conquer the civilized world,* which, 
having in a great measure^ in the course of 
twelve years, rapidly completed, fulfilled 
the clear and wonderful predictions in 
Daniel,* and other parts of the sacred 
writings. 



appear fo refer to the three famous victories obtained over 
Darius at Granicus, at Issu3i and at Arbelia^ In twelve 
years time he, in effect, conquered the worlds and then 
sat down and wept because he had no more to conquer, 
but the great arm that had done all this execution was broken, 
for he was cut off in the prime of life, by a drunken surfeit or 
poison. , . 



•Who, from being a captive, soon rose to the first 
offices of state,, under three of the greatest monarchs 
of the world, Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, and Darius, and 
saw the reign and fall of the ponderous and unwitldy 
Babylon, who foretold the ris* and fall of the Persiasia 
and Macedonian empires, the restoration of the Jew^ 
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these most iinportant of subjects, among 
many other judicious observations, which 
has now escaped the memory of the writer.. 

He expressed his veneration for the Bible, 
which he considered the onlv written book 
of God, and alone pointing out the way to 
attain lasting happiness; his suspicix)ns of the 
truth of the Mahomedan religion, that his 
mind was impressed with the prospect of its 
fall, and the necessity of their being taught 
the true religion ;*a desire to be ^structed 
more fully on the subject, and a wish for 
the more general instruction of4iis f§norant 
countrymen, many of the most intefligent 
of which were of similar sentiments. 

At the time these conversations took 
place, scarce one of his bearers paid more 
than' common attention to them, and the 
author must, with shame, include himself in 
this number*; IWf there was something so 
serious and extraordinary, in his manner of 
delivering his sentiments, as tended to fix 
the attention even of this too careless com- 
pany. ^ 
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strain." All things shaTl work for his 

glory. 

Among our visitors, we coUld number a 
► variety of different nations, who appeared 
euiulous of our friendship, and seen 
united, formed a pleasing assemblage. — 
Among the Turks was an officer, of rank, 
who became more stationary and familiar, 
frequently entering into interesting conver- 
sations ; he displayed an unusual openness 
and freedom, and expre^ed much respect 
for his English friends ; his abilities, natural 
and acquire^l, appeared far beyond the or- 
dinary attainments of the Turks, who, in 
general; affect to despise these things. 

Our friend ^s conversation-grew increasing- 
ly interesting ; besides giving us an histori- 
cal relation of importants epochs • and' 
events, l|e entered more particularly x>n the 
subject of religion, and ^he* fulfillment of 
prophecy, and with a depth, clearness and 
precision, that surprized those of his hearers, 
who were acquainted with the theory (for 
alas ! little was known of its vit^ power) of 
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Their desire for the Bible, (many mu- 
tilated parts of whic|^ are to be Ibund in 
their Alcoran), points out the desirable- 
ness of giving them a tmnslation of its ge- 
nuiiie contents, in the Turkish Iangu£ige ; 
also their doubts of the truth of many parts 
of their Alcoran, and that desire*, so preva- 
lent ill many of them to attain a true know^ 
ledge of God. 

Among many other incitements which 
^. ini^t Jbejymmerated, and which the better 
judgment of those engaged in missions may 
easily discover ; seem to say, loudlygLo say, 
as the man of Macedonia, to that hero of 
the Gospel, Paul, *'Come over^nd help us." 

f. ■ * • 

This country being originally the birth- 
place of those Greeks who first colonized 
tfie Grecran islands, and whose return has 
been n^iccd, it partook of all the aihrantages 
of its learning,^aiid fell into all its most 
senseless idolatry. - 



• A jJJeasing instance of this will be given hereafter, when 
tr^atipg of l^ious Soldiers in Egypt* 
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Such was its feme for learning, that 
Athenal was called the university of the 
whole world, and evert royal personages 
resorted to Greece for education, from all 
parts of. the known world ; and the com- 
miEMi rudiments of scence, gained here, 
would give Us possessor a decided supe- 
riority in most civilized x:ountries then ex- 
isting* 

But aniidst all this boasted erudition and 
refinement — amidst all this radiency of 
glory, and zenith of power — in all these ac- 
quisitions of arts^and sciences, the most im- 
portant pf all the sciences, theology was 
covered with gross superstition, and en- 
veloped in midnight darkness. Let us se- 
riously consider, for a few monients, their 
deplorable ignorance with respect to the 
only true and lasting wisdom — the know- 
ledge and worship of Jehovah. ^ 

The most enlightened, civilized, and 
wisest nations of antiquity, the Chaldeans, 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans, were the most ignorant and blind, 
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and retained and <:heridied ifae nost stupid, 
coarse, and absurd ideas respecting it. A 
short deduction will bring this to a demon- 
stration. Greece was so dreadfully sunk in 
this depravity, that Athens, called the soul 
and sun of it, was the most deeply Involved 
in idolatry ; they imiltiplted tlieir go(k on 
every occasion; hence the Apostle charges 
it witli being ** wholly given to idolatry/' 
This character is demonstrated both by 
sacred and prophane history. 

It would pain a serious mind to enume- 
rate the ceremonies of the false gods of the 
Greeks, and other refined nations of an- 
tiquity. 

The gravest of their philosophers forbids 
drinking to excess, if it was not in the feasts 
df Bacchus, and to the honour of- that god. 
Another, after severely lashing all unseemly 
images, excepts thieise of the gods, who 
ohose to be honoured by such indeceticies. 

Greece, with all her pretensions to su- 
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perior poKleness and wisdom, had received 
abominable mysteries* 

Solon, the greatest legislator of Athens, 
erected a temple for purposes of licentious- 
ness, and conjugal loye had not one temple 
in the whole country ; yet they detested ' 
adultery in men and women, and were se- 
vere to punish it; the conjugal tie was 
sacred among them,. But when fhey ap- 
plied themselves to religion, they appeared 
possessed of a strange spirit.^ 

* Indeed it is evident, from the wh^ tenor of ancient 
hi&tory, that the most inquisitive of their philosophers were 
frequently more bewildered in respect of essential know- 
ledge than the illiterate. The Greeks ,were probably 
the most learned of all the heathen nations, and Athens 
contained ik^ wisest men in all Greece ; yet, what unwojr- 
thy, inconclusive, unsatisfactory, absurd ideas, did they 
fomi of the Almighty ; the relation they held in the 
scale of beiflK, and the worship due to God. Wearied 
at length in the pursuiti and impressed wit]^ the neces- 
sity of better information, on the most important of all 
subjects, many of the wisest and best, at an early pe- 
riod, concluded that wisdom must com^ from heaven to 
instr4ict them in true Jcnowledge. This sentiment ex- 
tended itself as time advanced^ $o that by the time 
Rome had attained the suinmit of power, the necessity 
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Nor did the Rotpan gravity treat retigion 
more seriously, seeing it consecrated to the 
honour of the gods, the impuriiies of the 
theatre, aad the bloody spectacles of the gia- 
diator^ ; that is, whatever can be imagined 
iiaost corrupt and barbarous. ^^ 

» " • 

It is triie some of the best of their philo* 
gophers had at last confessed that there 
was another God^ thui those ^he vulgar 
worshipped, but they durst not avow it j 
on the contrary, Socrates delivered it as a 
maxim, that every one ought to follow the 
religion of his country , and atht§ lastac- 
cusaticm before the Areopagus, maintained 
and assened, ** that he worshipped the 
**gods of his country, and that he ^ri- 
**fi'ced, in privatfe and public, upon the 
** allowed altars, and according to. the rites 
" and customs of the city/' -^fter this 
confession, reported by twb^pf his ablest 
• 

of an heavenly Messenger was so prev^ii^nt among itian- 
kind, that a general expectation and vvish vas excited. 
And who could this refer to but to the Mers'siah, who i» 
t)eculiarty called the desirl^ of all nations ? 
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scKolars*, there can be no .doubt on tbis 
head. He was an idolater, and had not, bjr 
his great ability in reasoning, delivered him- 
sdlf from the practice of the superstitioti of 
his country. 

Plato, his disciple, who saw Greece, and 
all the countries of the known, world, filled 
with* an absurd and scandalous worship^ 
doe^ ncvettheless lay it down as the founda* 
tion of his' republic, ^^that men are iiever 
^^ to make any change in the religion they 
^^ find establishecii and that they must have^ 
^^lost all common sense, so much as to 
**thinkofit.'» 

.How inconsistent, inconclusive, absurd, 
and* vam, were their opinions. and senti- 
ments on this most important of all sub* 
jects, for^^ant of the determinate, and con- 
elusive evid^pce of the steady, consoling, and 
animating light of divine revelation. . 

Those great, and compared to the general 
darkness, enlightened men, who said so 

* Plato and Xenophon. 
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many -excellent things of the divine nature, 
did not dare to oppose the public error. 

When Socrates, called the prince of pW- 
losophers, was brought before the Areopa- 
gus, the most incorrupt, sacred, and vene- 
rable tribunal in Greece, and accused of 
denying the gods, whom the public adored^ 
he vindicated himself from it, as from a 
crime, and after being unjustly QDfideii>ned 
to death, his last words to his friend was, 
a request for him to offer a cock to Escula- 
pius. And Plato, speakimgof the God who 
formed th^ universe, says, that '^it is hard 
*> to find him, and that it is forbidden to 
** declare him to the people.'' He protests 
that he never Speaks of him, but enigftka- 
tically, for fear of exposing «o gre^a tAith 
to ridicule.* 

But in contemplating the j|haracters of 
such eiliiuent and worthy men as Socrates, 
Plato, Pythagoras, Solon, Aristides, Epic- 
tites, Seneca, Thales, Zeno, Antinonous, 

« 

\ 

• Universal History. 
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&c. &c. and viewing them irequently op- 
posing, with the light they had, the idolatry 
of their countrymen, and the heathen world 
at' large, and evidencing by their conduct 
the superiority of their views, the bencvo- 
lent Christian feels drawn to them in affec- 
tion, and can feelingly and cordially adopt 
the interesting lines of a pious poet. 

" Is virtue then, unleu of Christian growth, 
** Mere fallacy, or foolishness, or both ? , 

•' Ten thousand sages lost in endless woe, 
•• For ignorance of what they could not know ? 
•* That speech betrays at once a bigot's tongue, 
♦« Charge not a God with, such outrageous Vrong, 
** Truly not 1— the partial light men have, 
*' My creed, persuades me, well employed may save ; 
" While he that scorns the noon*day beams perverse, 
#■ Shall find a blessing unimproved, a curse. 
V Let Ifeathen worthies, whose exalted mind, 
** Left sensuality and dross behind, 
*' Possess for me their undisputed lot, 
'* And yii^e unenvied the reward they sought; 
** But still in virtue of a Saviour's plea, 
** Not blind by choice, but destin'd not to see, 
'• Their fortitude and wisdom were a flame, ** 
'< Celestial, though they knew not whence it came; 
" Deriv'd from the same source of light and grace, 
** That guides the Christian, in his swifter race ; 
" Their judge was conscience, and her rule their law, 
'* That rule pursued with reverence and with awe. 
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<• Led them, however faltering, faint, and slow, 

«• From what they knew to what they wished to know; 

*« But let not him that shares a brighter day, 

" Traduce the splendour of a noon-tide ray, 

*« Prefer the twilight of a darker time, 

*• And deem his base stupidity no crime. ^ 

«* The wretch, who slights the bounty of the skies, 

«« And sinks, while favoured with the means to rise, 

«' Shall find them rated at their full amount, 

'• The good he scorned, all carried to account." 

CowPKa. 

In what an abyss of error was mankind 
plunged, when it could not bear the idea 
of the true God, 

Athens, the most palite and most learned 
city in the world, whose superstitions and 
idolatries were so clearly developed, and ir- 
resistibly confuted by St. Paul, in ^s visit,* 
took for Atheists those who spoke of in- 
tellectual things ; and this was one of the 
reasons for which Socrates^ was^ifcoTidemn- 
ed. If some philosophers presumed to teach 
that statues were mot gods, as the vulgar 
apprehended, they found themselves obJig^^ 
to recant this doctrine, and even after that, 

• Acts, chap. xvii. 
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^ey were baoished as pro&nfe persons. \ 

The whole earth was possessed with the 
same error. The great God, the Creator, 
and Governor of the world, had neither tem- 
ple, nor worship, but in Jerusalem. 

What a mercy that Judea was acquainted 
With his holy name, and knew that to divide 
religion, by admitting oti^r gods, was to 
destroy it* 

<* They, and t^cy only, amongst ail mankind, 
** Received the transcript of the eternal mind; 
•• Were trusted with his own ehgraven laws, 
>< And constituted guardians of his cause ; 
*• Theirs were the prophets, theirs the priestly call, 
♦* And theirs by birth the Saviour of ns all." 

COWFEH. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Extraordinary Character-^-Wonderful Lis^ 
tinctioriy and Marvellous - Preservation ef 
the JewSy with their Punishments^ iHus- 
trated by their Separation^ and the De- 
struction of their City and Temple-^Be- 
Jlections. 

THE preservation of the Jews and the 
Sacred Scriptures* claims the serious atten- 
tion, and deepest gratitude, frpm every in- 
intelligent being in the world ; and calls on 
us to contemplate, and adore the wonder- 
ful providence of Almighty God, in raj|^ing 
up, and preserving that nation, as a distinct 
and peculiar people^ giving ' them the 
sacred canon of the Old Testament, and 
making them thereby a barrier against 
idolatry, and the depositories of those 
writings, which, as well as the revolutions 
in their nation^ alt xdearly pointed to iSb^ 
Shilob- 
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The distinction of character which still 
mark the Jews, dispersed, or however si- 
tuated, the fulfilment of prophecies already 
accomplished, and still to be accomplished, 
in their return t6 the Messiah, ** when 
** God will remember his mercy and his- 
" truth towards the house of Israel, and -all' 
^ the ends of the world shall see the sal- 
'* vation of ""God,** command attention 
and affection from Christians, towards this 
people, by whose means the worship of the- 
true God had been kept up in the midst of 
an idolatrous world, and by whose instru- . 
mentality the inestimable records of Scrip- 
ture h^ve b€en preserved, and will be trans- 
mitted to future generations. 



And when we view this despised, and 
too often persecuted people, at this mo- 
ment inhabiting part of all the quarters 
of the globe, — when we consider that of 
three million, which according to the pre- 
sent calculation is their number, one miU 
lion retnain iii the Turkish dominions, where 
they so nearly approximate the ancient 
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' scone of their prosperity, the vast empfre 
of the East — and that they inhabit countries 
never yet fully explored by Europeams, how 
forcibly does the idea of the JevrSi being 

..the heralds of the Messiah, to many coun- 
tries, strike the mind* 

This extraordinary people hav^ been Jcept 
wonderfuHy and totally distitict from all the 
other nations of the globe, in defiance of 
all their individual aild united ei:ertions to 
confound them. I'he Assyrians, the Ore- 
clans, and the Romans, sutxessively con- 
quered them by their arms i but neither 
they, with all their other conquerors and 
oppressors, could incorporate them with 
their people. 

r 

These empires rose and fell, one after thfe 
other, while the Jews alone continued. 
What a wonderful act of Divine Provi- 
defice is it, that the vanquished should, for 
so many ages, survive the victors, and the 
former spread all over the world, while die 
letter are no more known ! 
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The northern, nations have poured forth 
in swarms, into the southern parts of Elu- 
Tope, but, where are they no\v ! — Who can 
distinguish the Britons, the Romans, the 
Saxons, the Danes, or the Normans, in Eng^^' 
landf — Or the Gauls, the Romans, and the 
Franks, in France. In Spain, who can dis- 
tinguish between the first Spaniards, and the 
Goths and Moors, who conquered it? — They 
are ialt blended and lost, and similar obser- 
vations might be made on all other nations. 
Much more might it have been expected, 
that the sufferings of the Jews, like fire, 
would have melted them down into the 
common ihass of human nature, with the 
different nations, among whom they dwelt; 
to name one instance only, the destruction \ 
of Jerusalem, when upwards of a millfdn 
were said to fakve perished ; . birt they still 
are distinct; they still are very numerous; 
they still eiLhibit, in every individual, the ; 
legible marks of Divine Power; so that 
whoever sees the face of a Jew, sees a . 
standing mirade, a living argument for 
thb truth of jChristianity,. whose. divine 
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author foretold their sufferings, 'disp^(Htj 
and recovery* Luke xxii. 24; his apostle 
Paul, Romans, xi. 25 ; suid Mosa^^ ISOO 
years, before the coming of the Messiah; 
Juev. xxvi. — Deut. xxviii. Not only the 
mere event, but the particular circumstan- 
ces, their captivity, their dispersion, the 
awful destruction of their Temple and 
city ;* the oppressions, persecutions, con- 
tempt, and hatred of the world ; the mi- 
scries Accompanying their very name, and 
the cause of these, their rejection of the 
Messiah by Unbelief; were all foretold, and 
blessed be God, their restoration is aiso 
predicted. How strong a presumptive proof 
does their separate state furnish^ of their 
promised restoration, and how worthy of 
admiration is it, that th6y carry with them, 
wherever they go, the books of Moses' and 
the prophets ; hereby proving to a demon- 
stration, that their sufferings as a separate 
people, predicted in these very books, are 

* See this memors^e event describe^ by Josephus^ vlio 
was an eye witness. 
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for rejecting the Saviour, !frho is therein 99 
clearly described as the Messiah ; they heye- 
by noM%stiIl contini^p in some degree, to be 
heralds of saltation ; and how gloriously 
win it be increased, when they akall be 
converted to Christianity, and become in^ 
sU^umental in conveying its glad tidings over 
the globe, *'. When the kingdoms of this 
" world, shall, become the kingdoms of our 
" God, and his Chrjsf. and he shall reign 
* * for eyer «nd ever. ' ' 

InS^els, as well as Jews« would do well 
to consider these faets, and they are called 
upon to consider them at their perils 
before that awful scripture "^ is verified— 
<* Behold ye despisers, andL wonder and 
•* perish.'* 

It is impossible that any man should 
duly consider these memorable events> 
without some powerful conviction of the 
Truth of Divine Revelation. Can any 
stronger proof be given of Divine Revcla- 
tion, than the spirit of prophecy ?— And 
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'cm there be a siconger proof given of the 
spirit of prophecy, than the punishments and 
preservation of the Jeifi ?-~To instance the 
awful and memorable event of the destruc- 
tion df Jerusalem only, will illustrate this in 
a forcible manner. 

At the time Christ pronounced these 
prophecies, Jerusalem was in profound, 
peace, and the Roman govemtn- had ample 
force to keep the people in obefiti»nce ; and 
could human prudence foresee that the city, 
as Well as the country, would revolt i^nst 
the Romans ?~-Gould human prudti^iee 
foresee, *^ famines, and pestilence, and 
♦* earthquakes, in divers places ?*' — ^Could 
human prudence foresee the speedy propa-* 
|;atioa of the Gospel, so contr^ifry to all 
human probability ?-^Could any, or alrthe 
powers of human calculation^ so much as 
conjecture the sudden and utter destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, with all the wonderfiil 
and particular jeventsi attending and sue- 
ceeding it ?~-It was a received maxim 
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among the Romans, not absolutely to niift 
any of their provinces, les3 might it have 
been expected under Titus, who exerted 
every effort to save the Temple, but in 
vain* "^ 

m 

My plan will not admit of entering fully 
into detail, as of the marvellous escape 
and preseryatiqn of every christian in Jem* 
salem, at the ^iege, 8cc. but whoever will 
enter into consideration of these important 
events, unfolding the momentous predic- 
tions of Him, who said to the roaring bil- 
lows, ""Peace, be still," will find increasing 
reason to say, this is the finger of God. 
These exhibit irresistiWe proofs of the truth 
of Christianity. 
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«^i*httB feil the besi instructed m her day* 

«* And the most favor'd lands, look where we may ; 

•* Philosophy indeed on Grecian eyes 

•« Had pour'd the day, and cleared the Roman skies. 

•* In othei*%l»mes perhaps creative art, 

•* With power surpassing theirs, performed her part, 

<* Might give more life to marble, or«\ight fill 

•• The glowing tablets with a juster skill, 

** Might shine in fable, and grace idle themes, 

«• With all the embroidery of poetic dreams j 
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<* Twais theirs alone to dive into the plan» 

^* Ttaftt trttth and mercy had revealed to man f 

** And while the world beside that plan unknown, 

*' Bei6ed useless wood, or senseless stone, 

*< They breorthed in faith their heavendirected prayers, 

** AtA the true God, the Ood of truth was theirs. 

•• Their glory faded, and their race dispersed, . 

" The last of nations now, though once the first, 

<• They warn and teach, the proudest n^olild^heyleami 

« Keep wisdom, or meet vengeani^ in your turn ; 

" If we escaped not, if heaven spared not us, 

** Peeled, scattered, and exterminated thus ; 

** If viee teceive her retribution due,' 

*' When we ate visited, what hope for youf 

•* When God arises, with an awful frowi^, 

" To punish lust, o/pluck presumption ^own; 

** When gifts perverted, or not duly prized, 

** Pleasure over-valued, ^md his grace despised;^ 

*' Provoke the vengeance of his righteous hand 

" To pour down wrath upon a thankless land; 

M He wHl be found impairtiaHy^ severe, 

** Too just to wink, or speak the guilty clear: 

*' Oh ! Israel of all nations most undone, 

'* Thy diadem displac'd, and sceptre gone, 

« Thy temple, once thy glory, £»Uen and razed; 

'* And tbon a worshipper, even where thou mayest, 

** Thy services once orAy without spot, 

" Mere shadows now, their ancient pomp forgot; 

** Thy Levites, once a consecrated host, '"• 

" No longer Levites, and their lineage lost, 

*' And thou thyself over every country sown, 

** Wit4 none <m earth that thou canst call thy own^ 
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** Cry aloud, thouthil settestin the durt^ 

*' Cry to the proud, the cruel and unjost; 

*' Knock at the gate of nations, rouse their fear^, 

'«* Say wrath is coming, and the storm appears, 

*^ But raise the shrillest cry in Brij^sh ears." 

COWPES. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Passage to Egypt — Storm — First Viewofth 
Coast— Critical Situation— Wonderful Be- 
Irverance— Vestiges of Antiquity — Visit the 
Vicinity of Alexandria — Pass a remarkable 
Lake — Land near a Market — Avidity of 
the Natives for Silver and Gold— View of 
Alexandria— Pompey's Pillar — Site of the 
Ph&rosj (s'c. — rBaths — Statues — Urns- 
Vases— Bemarkable Inscription— Cement 
in an Ancient BuibKng — Sketch of the 
History of Alexandria — Description of the 
various Inhabitants — Moors — Arabians — 
Copies — Jews — Turks — Utility of the 
^Camel and Dromedary — Established He- 
ligion — Punctuality in their Devotionsry 
Government. 

HAVING replenished cmr stocK^f water, 
and procured a good supply of vegetables 
and fruit, which the inhabitants in general 
were forward to assist ys in getting on 
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board, late ki February 1801, we weighed 
anchor and stood into the Levant, with ^ 
large fleet in company, for a still more re- 
mote destination. For. a short time we 
were favoured with moderate weatlier,- after 
which a fresh gale and storm obliged us to 
lower the towering sails, and exposed the 
fleet to danger. We continued much disf- 
persed for two days, when it moderated, 
and the -fleet continued its. course to the 
southward, until the. beautiful evening of 
the first of March, when the Castfe of 
Alexandria was discovered, bearing S. E. 
about four or five leagues ; and at eight the 
next morning, we anchored in the spacious 
Bay of Aboukir : during this short passage, 
we lost several of our men^ by a dangerouS| 
fever, and with sympathy committed their 
bodies to the deep. 

A comprehensive view of the coast of 
celebrated Egypt, appeared highly gratify. 
ing, and tended forcibly to recall its ancient 
history to remembrance. Soon after our 
anchoring we experienced tempestuous wea- 
ther, with a ground swell, which continued 

V 
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for several days, and prevented any de- , 

barkation of troops: as soon as the gale 
permitted, the vessels of easy draught of 
water, were ordered near the beach to 
coverthe landing, and have troops in rea-^ 
diness to land. On the seventh, the land- 
ing comipenced, and on the eighth ef- 
fected. 

i 

I was ordered on this disembarkation,. and 
my first visit to these interesting coasts, was 
a very perilous one indeed, we had to ap- 
proach the shore, in the face of several bat- ^ 
teries, and at length reached the beach 
amidst vollies of shot. Just as the last of ^ 
the troops had stepped, or jumped out of the 
iboat and were forming, many of them ancle j 
deep in the water, a musket ball passed 
through my hat, penetrated the periosteum, 
«nd grazing the bone, left me instantly sense^ 
less in tl^e boat; on** recoveringwy senses, 
I felt my neck, shoulders and back, bathed 
in blood, the vessels still bleeding pro- 
' fusely, and so helpless that every effort, 
even to seat myself, was unavailing. The 
scene of confusion with which we were sur- 
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rounded^ was unfriendly to attention, from 
my comrades in danger ; and it was a con- 
siderable time before I could get conveyed 
to medical assis;tance ; on^ reaching along- 
side the nearest of several vessels, who were 
placed on purpose to receive Jthe wounded, 
and coyer the landing, we were severely dis- 
appointed ; for the surgeon was surrounded 
with so many cases, claiming instant relief, 
that they were under the painful necessity 
of refusing admissi6n to any more. I per- 
haps felt the least at this answer, as by this 
time I was nearly exhausted from the con- 
tinual loss of blood. We soon reached the 
next vessel, and I was hoisted in, and, after 
a short waiting, was dressed by the surgeon, 
who took up the vessels, and said, he hoped 
it was not a fracture. It xyas judged dan- 
gerous, in my present situation", to remove 
me to our own ship, which lay at the dis- 
tance of several miles, and the surgeon 
kindly had me laid on, his own bed ; I found 
a state of repose very refreshing and com- 
fortable, but just as I had began to be com- 
posed and inclined to sleep, the signal was 
made for, the ship instantly to get under 
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way, and proceed fariher ; in consequence 
I was obliged to be reluctantly taken from 
my generous host, borne into the boat by m 
grating or hatch, and conveyed to my ship, 
which I reached almost in a state of insen- 
sibility. I here received every attention ; 
the paroxisms of fever, which succeeded 
were mild, and in a month I was so 4s ton- 
ishingly recovered, as to be declared out of 
danger. 

Thus did a miracle of mercy preserve 
and restore, and at length bring me to 
review and consider this, and a thousand 
other wonderful interpositions of Divine 
Providence, bestowed even in the very mo* 
ment that my depraved heart was engaged 
m ingratitude, and rebellion, against the 
gracious Giver ; to consider, feel, and ex- 
claim^—*' Surely goodness and mercy hath 
** followed me, all the days of- my life.'* 
May it be my happiness to know that this 
gracious God is my support in life, .my 
hope in death, and my everlasting portion in 
glory.^ ' 
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A \pn^ and tiding; but as I have since per- 
ceived, a ^merpiful process brought me at 
length to a glimpse, (for my views of divine 
things are still but very faint), of the won- 
ders of Providence;- leading to the still 
gre^ater wonders of gracg, enablil>g J^ soul 
to see and feel too, and know, that happiness 
can only be found in God alone. 

In the contemplation of such unnumber- 
ed, free, undeserved and wonderful niercies,^ 
I trust I can in some measure appropriate to 
myself, the following apposite^ and beautiful 
lines:— 



«« God of ray life, whose gracious power, 
*' Thro* varied deaths my soul hath led, 
^< Or turn'd aside the fatal hour, 
Or lifted up my sinking head.' 
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** In all my ways, thy hand I awn, . 

** Thy ruling Providence I see t 
** Assist mfstill v^y course to run, 

" And stiU direct my paths to thee, • 

•' Oft hath the sea confest thy power, 
•* And given mcback to tliy- command: 

*< It could not Lord my liiie devour,' 
'* Safe in the hollow of thine hand. 

v2 
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i* Oft iton^ the margin of the,graye». 

«• Thou, Lord, hast lifted up my head; 
*' Sudden, 1 found thee near to save, 

'* "She fever own*d thy touch, and fled. 

" Whither, O whither should I fly ! 

«* But to my loving Saviour's breast : 
" Secure -within thjpe arras to lie, 

*• And safe beneath thy wi«gs,to rest. 

• . ■ 

" I have no skill the snare to shun, 

"But thou, O Christ my wisdom art: 

*• I -ever into ruin run j ., 

^'* But thou art greater than my heart. 

'• Foolish, and impotent, and blind, 
*« Head m^ away I have not known; 

•* Bring me where I my heaven may findy - 
*« The heaven of loving the alone." 

Wesx^ey. 
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' Taking the earliest opportunity, fall of 
curiosity, and in expectation of t>ehoiding 
wonders, I again landed^ and reached the. 
vicinity of Alexandria. The eye was en- 
gaged the .whole way, on the various ob- 
jects around, and the nund forming assem- 
blages of curiosities, dwelt with delight^n 
the BfOvel and interesting scenes, which 
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imagination presented to view, but which 
experience proves to be seldom realized, . 
we proceeded towards the bottom if the bay, 
about nine miles from the ship, and soon 
beheld ^n its shores, many pieces of granite, 
some of them apparently vestiges of anti- 
quity: probably relicks of ancient citie5> 
whose sites stood on the margin of this 
bay. With a fine breeze, we entered lake 
Maadie, which appears to have, been anci- 
ently the opening of that branch of the Nilev^ 
called the Canopite,*this with several others 
(for there appear to have been seven 
branches) has from various causes lost its., 
communication with the parent river, and 
dwindled into a lake* We sailed pleasantly 
along ; anticipating the satisfaction of curi- 
osity, I was eager to land, and by this con- 
veyance avoided a dreary and sultry walk, 
over the v4st sand, which extends from 
Aboukir to iUexandria, a distance of tweli^e 
or fourteen^ miles. 

After sailing several mfles in this spfupious 
bason, we landed on a £ne beach in the 
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^ti(pnity of a considerable market, whose 
jnotley groupe^ and various, and abundant 
suppliesyiinstanily excited attentioa. 

It was probably the circle of an acre, cjp- 
closed by means of posts, with a rope lead- 
ing from each all round; within and without, 
were numbers of the natives, principally 
Arabians, who poured forth their stores, 
and seemed veiy emulous to exchange them 
for the silver and gold of their English 
friends, indeed such was their avidity, and 
importunity for customers, that no part of 
^the -metropdiis of Britain, eiren Moorefields 
Itself, could excel them in this respect. 

* 

We passed through this bustle, and pro- 
ceeded to view some of the ruins of ancient 
Alexandria. From the summit of the hill, 
near th« market, I could perbeive part of 
this once celebrated city, ii^hose ancient 
limits by the baths, statues, &c* ground US| 
and other vestiges recently discovered, 
prob|i^ly extended beyondjiic s|pot. on which 
I was then eUuatcid. 
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Pompey's Pillar rises majestically from 
the ruins of its ancient greatness, atid the 
present building, near the site of the an- 
cient Pharos, points out the place where 
the relicks of that once stately and useful 
edifice, esteemed one of the wonders of 
the world, lies buried, and its once spacious 
and well filled harbours, now comparatively 
choaked up, and forsaken, so many re^ 
mains of fallen^ greatness, striking on the 
mind, fixed attention, and excited ema- 
tions of cdmmisseration. 

I was in the midst of ruins, which clear-t 
ly pointed out they belonged to ancient 
Alexandria, or its suburbs. Urns, statues, 
and s6bterraneous avenues, with pieces of , 
granite, &c. proved that they were no com- 
mon relicks. I was" gratified with a view of 
a piece of stone, containing an: inscription 
of near two thousand years date, recording 
events in the time of Pompey and Csesalr. 

The ruins of a magnificent buildiiig ex- 
cited considerable interest, and gratified 
curiosity by the ingenuity of its structure, 
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but called forth commisseration at the re- 
collection of its history,; the author was 
informed it was a celebrated library, in 
which appears to have been deposited pre- 
cious remains or ancient learning, that fell 
among the desolations of those Saracens, 
who in the seventh century made war upon 
lit€rature^.as well as nations. The connec- 
tion of the cement witli the bricks, of which 
itappearrto have been principally built, is 
to a modern eye astonishing, it has so in- 
sinuated itself into the pores as to fgf m one 
' substance ;. and a forcible separation, would 
probably destroy both ; this stands a. rnonu- 
ment of the ravages of time ^nd desolating 
invaderst^ . ^ 

On my return I again passed the skirts 
of the market, purchased six hundred eggs 
for a dollar, ten small fowls for a dollar, 
and vegetables and fruit proportionably 
cheap ; and returned to the ship, gratified 

with my visit to these celebrated shores. 

• . 

The history 'of Alexandria itself, would 
supply materials for several volumasi^ . I 
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must confine myself to a few particulars; it 
is situated without that fertile part of Egypt, 
called the Delta, surrounded with sand and 
water; its population consists of Turks, 
Greeks, Jews, Arabs, &c. who enjoy to* 
leration; it is now of small extent, but 
has still considerable commerce, which its 
harbour and situation commands. It Mras 
founded by Alexander the great, soon after 
the overthrow of Tyre ; he considered the 
value of Egypt, as connected with this 
port, and appreciating the advantagies of 
commerce, exerted himselfr to raise it to 
extraordinary importance, and to perpetuate 
his memory named it after himself; and 
had his conquests, in general, been wisely 
directed, it would have lessened the 
devastations whiclr his mad schemes of 
universal empire entailed on mankind* By 
its situation and connection, it soon rose 
tp be what Tyre had been, a place of un- 
common riches anjj magnificence. It was 
the mart for all the trade of the Indies, and 
its capacious harbours contained., several 
hundred sail of shipping at one time ; and 
even after Rome had attained to sovereign 
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power, and had reduced Egypt to its do- 
ininion, it was long reckoned the second 
city in the world. 

After the decline of the Roinan empire-, 
it became subject to the Saracens, who 
ravaged it, overturned many of its edifices, 
and destroyed its famous library. It passed 
from them into the possession of the Turks, 
who still appoint a magistrate, with whom 
are connected several others, appointed by , 
the inhabitants, and the internal government 
is said to be much vested in the hands of 
the citizens. 

Its present condition is a contrast to its 
ancient splendi^ur and prosperity, the har- 
feours are much injured;* the Pharos, called 
a wonder of the world, is probably without 
a remain, the inhabitants, are about eight 
thousiiind, who are mostly attracted by com- 
merce. Alexandria coijtains a mixture of 
various nations, many of whom literally 
dwell amid the ruins of i|s ancient magni- 
ficence. 
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The present inhabitants throughout this 
extensive coast, are of various sorts, whose 



manners and customs are as various- — 
Moors, Arabians, wild and civilized, are 
numerous. The Coptes boast of their de- 
scent from the ancient Egyptians, whose 
ancestors were once Christians; they still 
profess Christianity, and retain a semblance 
of its excellent system, much enveloped in 
superstition, they deem themselves of the 
Greek Church, but frequently embrace Ma- 
hometan customs. These Coptes are gene- 
rally the most learned of all the inhabitants 
of this countryi 

The Jews, ficmnd here as in all other parts 
of the world, are so many Jiving testimonies 
to the truth of (Jfcristianity, and will so con- 
tinue, till the God who has dispersed ihem 
among all nations, shall graciously call 
them into the fold of our common Saviour. 

The Turks, to whfem is committed a prin- 
pal part of the government, here display their 
native indolence and ostentation, and are 
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in general arbitrary and ignorant ; though 
some of them seem to partake of that 
activity and enterprize, visible in many of 
the native inhabitants, and display a prompt- 
ness and ingenuity in commerce the more 
remarkable, because unexpected ; nor are 
they that dull senseless people which Et|- 
ropeans generally suppose ; indeed, when 
their abilities are well directed, they excite 
pleasing surprize. They are attentive tq 
the injunctions of the Koran, which enjoins 
considerable bodily exertion and tempe- 
rance. 

The Arabians are partly wild, and partly 
civilized, the former have no fixed habita- 
tion. The latter, living where towns and 
villages are built, often joiiiing the inhabit- 
ants, become more local than their bre- 
thren of the inland parts, who sleep under 
tents, which they pitch in a conyenient 
place, and remove at pleasure : their tents 
or hovels, are scattered all over the country. 
The peregrinations, and hardihood of the 
Arabians, are astonishing : thcf same piece 
of flaonel - that cover them .by day^ serves 
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for bed and bedding at night; their prinv^ 
Cipal employment is hunting, and some^ 
times plimdering. They are wonderfully 
expert in mounting and riding camels and 
dromedaries; their horses are very fleet, and 
remarkably quick at turning, when at full 
gallop. 

Their chief animal food is goats and 



camels, the ostrich Is said to serve them 
for commerce and medicine ; they substt- 
tute dates for bread, which, with goats milk, 
and a little qorn and pulse, constitute their 
chief food. 

I 

The camel and dromedary are their 
beasts of burthen, and are wonderfully 
adapted to the country, carrying immense 
barthens'^ and subsisting with a very small 
quantity of water ; tfeey ai'e peculiarly form^ 
ed for the sultry and extensive desarts, 
indiere little water 'is to be obtained, for 
several days journies together, these ani- 
mals will oarry loads from four to six hun-, 
dred weigh or more, without a fresh sup- 
ply of water, and need no unloading during 
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a long journey; when they are fatigued 
they naturally kneel down to rest, and 
when nature is refreshed and invigorated, 
rise up with their burthen and proceed oa 
their journey. 

The Arabians are certainly descended 
from Ishmael, Abraham's son, by Hagar, 
and verify to this day that prophecy respect- 
» ing him and his posterity, recorded in the 
16th chapter of Genesis and 12th verse. 
** He will be a wild man ; his hahd wiH be 
'*' against every man, and every man's hand 
'* against him." It would lead me beyond 
my limits to enter into their full history, 
but a short sketch only will set this in ^ 
striking view. 

Shishak, the Egyptian conqueror, was 
obliged to protect his kingdom from their 
depredations, by a deep ditch and line of 
defence. About A. M. -3200, the Gad^tes 
and Reubenites gave the Ishmaelites a tcr* 
rible defeat, and siezed on their territory 
and wealth. About 800 years after, the 
Assyrians ravaged their country** About 



A* M. 34^j Nebuchadnezzar, the ChaU 
dean , ravaged the northern parts of Arabia, 
put multitudes of them to the sword, burnt 
their citiesi) and carried off their wealth for a 
prey. 

Provoked by their contempt of himself, 
OF by their depredations on his subjects, 
Alexander the Great, in vaia resolved to 
extirpate them. Antigonus, his mighty 
^neral, who attempted to succeed him; 
Pqmpey the victorious Romati commander; 
and the Emperors, Augustus, Trajan, and 
Severus, attempted to reduce or destroy 
them in vain. Providence alwa'ys, and 
sometimes miraculously, maintained the in- 
dependeney of these wild descendants of 
Abraham by Hagar. 

« 

They have their native chiefs, and wander 
m hordes, and sometimes pay unwelcome 
visits to caravans and to neighbouring coun- 
tries,, and too often commit plunder^ 

In t&e seventh centary of the Christian 
sera^. thtee lahmaielftos^ uader Mttbomet- 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

/ 

I 

Marmng Tempm^PetiUm Situation'-^J^' 
cesskoied to cut away Boats — Exertiom 
Jo secure the Remainder — Dijhndty and 
Danger attending it-^Two Seamen perish 
in the Attifmpt — Ossathn of the Storm — 
Mekmcholy S^ctacle&f^fF^ 
Bodies on the Shore — Termination of ike 
Qale — Supplies^^Fleasing Fifxth^-^iroccOr 
or Winds (f the Desart^^Gloomy Appear- 
ance^^'Dis^essing Effects — Appearance 
of lykeasC'-^Apprehensions of the Plague 
— Sudden Change — zB^viving bre^esi — 
Mefieetions— Night Scene^r-'Bem^rkable 
Prophecy — Nile — Its Course^Ceu£se of 
Fertility — Canals and Reservoirs — Mild- 
ness of thd Winter — Overflowing of the 
Nile — Anniversary thereof 
■' ^ 

ON the fourth of April we were over- 
taken with a heavy gale from the sea. > It 
began with fresh hr<||pes and cloudy weather, 
soon increased to fresh gales^ and squally, 
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with rain, and lightning, from almost eve^y 

4 

part of the horizon, with a ground swell. 
We struck our masts, and prepared td re- 
ceive it. " In the course of twenty-four 
hours it increased to sucK a degree, that 
the bowsprit of ous vessel pitched under 
the waves, and we were necessitated to cut 
away our best and largest boat from the 
stern, to ease the dreadful pli^i^^s of the 
ship ; this caused an anxiety to secure the 
other boat, which was still under the stern, 
for whiclr purpose several seamen came 
forward, and o&red their services to* per- 
form the most difficult and dtingerous part 
of the business, that of going over the stern 
and hooking her on, in order for hoisting ' 
up: five men descended for this purpose, 
got safely into the boats, gained the tackles, 
and made every exertion for a successful 
issue ; but alas ! while ,one hook only had 
taken, the ship gave several dreadful plunges, 
lifted the boat by one end only, at her de- 
scent filled her with water, and shook and 
was#ied the men out. With anxious eyes, we 
beheld them struggli^|^rM^ith tjie mighty 
waves, and by throwing buoyant things 



\fre soon fclt a sultry breeze, vvhtch con* 
veyed innumerable insects into every cre- 
vice, and "^Ibecame so trcmblesome on 
(leek, that we were glad to retreife below, 
but in vain, fdr wherever the air reached, 
there they teemed innumerable, and our 
diilner was presently covered with them ; 
indeed, such was the death-like stillness, 
heat, and ig|pom, which pervaded the at- 
mosphere, that meat was hardly desirable ; 
in short, the distressing gloom, swarming 
of insects, and depression of the ^imal spi- 
rits, was soon followed by a variety of alarm- 
ing symptoms, which many considered as 
the forerunner of the plague, and reports 
were quickly, but rather secretlj^ cir- 
culated, that several ships in the bay, 
qpd near us, had already been visited by 
that dreadful disease, that upwards of one 
hundred were take^ ill, and that sopie had 
actually suddenly died in it. I now began 
to consider, with several others, - these 
gloomy symptoms as presages of that4>esti- 
lential fever, which, if suffered to prevy|, 
would comflete tl||^atastrophe, ancLcould 
Mve wishod^an Immediate stowivtObclear 
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the loaded atmosphere, anil disperse the 
destroying euil$. 

But oh I the tender compassion of our 
merciful God, even to such rebellious un- 
grateful creatures. On a sudden the wind 
changed, the sun burst through the thick 
gloom, the increasing sea hM^zes chased 
away the vapours, insects, and all the 
impending horrors which -prevailed just 
before ; ^h^ animal spirits felt the grateful 
change, and flew with eager activity over 
its world of wonders ; disease rapidly de- 
creased, the plague was no longer feared, 
and i|very countenance bespoke the unex^ 
pected, wonderful, and gratifying change. 
** Oh J that men would therefore praise 
<^ the Lord for his goodness, and declare 
<•* ihe won4ers that he doeth for the chil- 
*^ dren of men.''— ^Psalin cvii. 

What a mercy it is that these pestilential 
winds are neitherlong nor frequent. During 
niy i^ay of upwards o£. four months^, they 
visited us^. but Iwice ; ^t all other times 
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w^e daily cheered by refreshing sea breezes^ 
which prevail all along this cciist and coub* 
try, and without which it would become 
insufierably hot?: ^ 

<* See how at once the bright eSuIge&t sun, 

'* Rising direct, swift chases from the sky 

" The short-liv*d twilight; and with ardent Slaz^ 

** Looks gai||r fierce through all the dazzling air. 

*' He mounts his throne, but kind before him sends* 

*• Issuing from out the portals of the mom, 

*' The general breeze, to mitigate his fire, 

" And breathe refreshment on a faintinf wprld/' 

Thomson. 

The beauties and grandeur of the Bight, 
vie, as it were, with the more enli^igning 
splendours of the day, the beams of the sun 
fade gently away, the evening star and the 
other planets follow, and display their 
brightness with increasing splendour ; gliier 
stars advance, the milky way is form^, 
and Che moon, walking in all its reflective 

softness, all glittering on the sea, the whole 

• ' ' ' 

empyrean arch shines forth with refulgent 
lustre, and a " i)j|wd of glory bursts from 
**all the skic%" and beheld in the centrist 
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with the kte storm^ and sickly atmosphere^ 
became peculiarly iiiteresting and gpatefii!, 
and eminently calculated to suggest those 
higher reflections which lead to the contem- 
plation of the Almighty Architect, who 
spake them all into existence, ** By the 
** word of the Lord were the heavens made, 
•* and all the host of them by the breath of 
^' his mouthy" and preserves tlpm all by the 
power of his word*. 

The preisent population of Egypt is far 
from numerous, and at present exhibits 
but a gloomy contrast to the celebrated 
peridds of its history. An illustration of a 
remarkable prophecy will set this in a strik- 

* Surely seamen are in a pecoliarmanner invited to read this 
pleasitig vtfluine, which in every dinaate. displays its beauties 
and ^ondei^ for their use, inviting to meditation ; and th<p 
attentive mind will contemplate them* during the watches of 
the night, and feel himself drawn above the little scenes which 
vngage mortals ; and with gratitude exclaim, ** Wh^n I con- 
*' sider tRy heavens, the work of thy fingers^^Se moon and 
** the stars which thou Hast ordained; Lordt what is man that 
'* thou artmiitdftil of him? and the son of man that thou vislt- 
*• est him?" 
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Ing point of view. Among the many me- 
morable prophecies Contained m Ezekiel 
(six ef whom appear to pertain to Egypt) 
are these words, " ^gyp^ shall be tbp 
*' basest of king^ms/' and "there shall be 
*' no more a Prince of the land of Egypt.'* 
By base kingdoms is meant that it should 
be tributary, and subject to strangers for 
much the grwtest part of time ; ** thfe (says 
*' Bishop Newton) is the purport and mean* 
•< ing of the prophecy.'^ And this will ap- 
pear by a short deduction of the history 
of Egypt, from that time to this. It was 
first of all tributary to the Babylonians, 
under Amasis ; upon the ruins of the ]&iby« 
Ionian empire it was subject to th^^Per^ns; 
upon the failure of the Per,sian empire, , it 

^^ aciedoniaris ; 

after the Macedonians, it fell underlie da- 
ipinion.of the Romans j after ihe divi^oii 
of the Roman empire, It was subdued fcy 
the Sara^ns,** in the reign of. Oniar, theii^ 
third Emjfcrpr ; abo.ut th^e year of Chr^ 
1350, it was in possessiorf of 4te Mame- 
lukes, which word > signifies a slave bou|ybt 
with money, but is appropriated te^h^i^ 

# > 

" -^ - m. .• 
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Turkish and Circassian slaves^ whom the 
sultans of Egypt bought young, and taught 
military exercises; those slaves usurped 
the royal authority, and by that means 
Egypt became their prey ; but in the year 
of Christ, 1517, Selim, the ninth Emperor 
of the Turks, conquered the Mamalulies, 
and annexed Egypt to the Ottoman empire, 
of which it continues to be a province to* 
this day. It is governed by a Turkrsh 
Basha, and several of these Mameluke Beys 
or chiefs under him, who are advanced from 
servitude to the administration of public 
afiairs; a superstitious nt)tiori possessing 
the Egyptian, that it is decreed by fate, 
that captiyes shall reign, and the natives; 
be subject to thefn, a notion, which, in all 
probability,- was .at first derived from some 
mistake tradition of these prophecies, - 
** That Egypt should b^ a base kingdom, 
•' that there should be no more a Prince of 
** the land of Egypt, and thaji.Ham, in his^ 
" posterity, should be a servant of servants* 

r 

* Slavery ip Egypt is liberty, compared wi|h the bbndagfe' 
^nd cruelty inflicted on the poor Africans by more rcfin^jil ^ 
natlfeis.. Turks carf teach Europeans Humanity? 

; 
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** unto his btethren." "By this deduction it 
dppearsi that the truth of Ezekiel's predic- 
tion is fulfilled by the whole series of flbe 
history of Egyp^ from that time to the pre- 
sent. And whijt^ould pretenciito say, upon 
human conjecture, that so great a kingdoin, 
so rich and fertile a country, should ever 
after become tributary and subject to stran- 
gers ? It is now above two thousand years 
since this prophecy was first delivered, and 
,what likelihood or appearance was there 
that the Egyptians should, for so many ages» 
bow under a fi^rejgn jteke, and neffer, in all 
that time, be able to recover their liberties, 
and ^iave a Prince' of their owii^ re?g^ Q*cr 
them* 

The celebratedjfiver Ji|e ^ns through 
the Lower Egypt, dividing itself ne» Cairo; 
one chief branph runs tp th^N.E.aKft 
empties itself at Deimietta, the^picient Pc- 
lusiujn ; the ^ther runs to the N. W. and 
falls into tihte sea at Rosetta; this laitter 
branch we had muci^ intelrcourse jvith dur* 
ftig <|ir stay, frequently receiving supplies 
of water and proMiBi<»fts. These l^anc^s 
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2llte a|}out one hundiAhl miles asunder, form- 
ing a f rinmpal j^rt of lower Egypt. This 
jgkrt of lower Egypt, called at present the 
Delta, having the greatest advantage, by the 
overflowing of the Nile, " whose salutajg^ 
sti^ms always brings fertility, is bji^far the 
most fruitful ; ^e ground yields si^undant 
crops, wheat, barley, rice, pulse, &c. rise 
surprising quick. The mud acted on by in- 
tense heat sometimes sends up unwhole- 
some vapours, but its other wonderful and 
pe<juliar advantages compensate; for this 
annual flood always fertilizes the ground, 
and genertilly prrifies the atmosphere. — 
Without its. genial streaijlSj the soil would 
be sterile, for in ^parts where the waters of 
the Nile do not reach, barreoness prevails. 






Rain is seldom felt in tower Egypt. Dur- 
ing tfte four monthfe of our stay, I didtiot 
observe one powerful sl^^iwer ;,but excepting 
tw!o or three siroccos, or winds of the desarts, 
and the teidpest before related, an almost 
constant succession of sea breezes prevailed. 
These breezes keep back the waters of tjp. 



.^ 
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Nile, which otherwayi|Wirould fow too fast, 
and prevent the fructifidfion of itspanks 
and plains to their full extent ; this ofqjfipsi- 
.tion is sometimes so powerful, as to render 
' ^ entrance dMRcult. Our boats wdft 
several times itrrpeded by this oppositi^, 
but durino; all our other visits to this exten- 
sive coast, the landmg was easy. 

» There is probably no country in the world- 
where the soil, is more fruitful than in 
Egypt, which». under Divine Providence, 
fa owing entirely to th^ Nile. The%usflba^. 
mao in thiS^ coulitry has»iw) ocdksiofi tdfa^ 
tigue himself wifh the breaking up o^ ^ 
land, for as soon as the Nile retires, 4ie vb 
littje to do with the earth but to .temper it, 
after whi$ti he sows witlv gr^ ease, and 
with little expcncei* Tlw waters Tetire4n 
the .months of October and Novembepf and 
as they draw off, he It^c?tvs the graflp* nUo 
th^ mud, and m five or six ^eks after t^^ 
short and easy process, the 1iel( 
ed with various sorts of corn aiTSUjul 

.^d in the months of March and Apr^ fol* 
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lowii^ 4hey exfi^ience a plentiful harvest, 
ancLili^ land which is not sown, is abundant 
in herbage, &c. and becomes rich pasttire, 
^ich is another source of wealth to Egypt. 
At present the ground iffords subsist Ace to 
near three millions of inhabitanim and ex- 
ports considerable quantities, and had^^ejr 
the blessings of a liberal and active goi^ern^ 
ment, their j^i^orts mijiJjt sooh be greatly 
iBcr^ased. 

Both ^red and pfofcne histo^ agree ki. 
deS^rilAngrfhe jichness of itd^ii||tutes, the 
number of cattle, and the immepise quanti- 
^J^f^rn produced iii^this country ;^eu\ 
flocks and herds affe evei\.^«qwrremarkably, 
fine, and grow in a very little time; their 
slipepin general have lai||e anft heavy tails,* 
^eig^g irom ei^ to twelve pounds; 
their poultry als# i^ abi»danf, and they 
have a peculiar mdSbod of hatcftiKg by ovens, 
AjDjroofof |ts jWK^eiite. prolific s>il may be 
vaflbusly seen in the ii^er«ting hisj»ry of 
iJjB.ancient Israf lites. 

The fruits^ are excelleflt^ various, and 
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abundant; melons, dates, j^aintainfti a|apes, 
t^f/^c. &c* are amply produced, and to- 
gether with abundance of fish, and a^t^ 
bread, form a^|^ntiful meal to its templ- 
ate inhabitants, «t a ^ry easy rate. 

Bipl Divine Providence^ in blessing th^ 
-•ou^try with such a wonderful and salutary 
ns^Tf did not tfayd>y int^ndbthat the in- 
haliitants of it should be idle, and enjoy so 
great a blessing without some applicaticm 
on their p|rts; bufc.*that there ^ii)d%M 
be a.8t|h\)|H^'to iadu^lry d$id |pti^y^ 4lo 
necessMiy^ Ifir the well being of mankind, 
wcy^, that as th# Nile docfi^not ^ ii^^ 
cover the wholefe^ountr^-. labour should be 
*necessifry to facilitate the ov^fl^wing of the" 
lands ; as th^un i&KtrelH^ly n6t. being bat 
a few dMurees from vertical in siynmer, an€ 
rains fait very sdiidona^ in*iit, it i& nat^ilil to 
^uppo^e^ thatlSxe eal^tliwatiildsooii be parched 
' unless some means were u&ed to draw from 
the Nile a^sufiteie^cy of watery- thereBr^ 
numbers of canals are xut, ^t^^ order to c^- 
fey the waters to these more remote partsii: 
and refresh, and fructify the whole* 

^ '^ 
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At the height of the flood, the whole 
Champaign country is covered, and the 
towns and villages built on eminences ap- 
pear like so many islands, connected by 
cairseways, and interspersed \fith trees. 
The inhabitants contemplate this rich sea 
with admiration and delight, celebrate this 
ancient and spuiual visit, and know by the 
height of the waters the produce of the en- 
suing harvest. The ancient history of the 
IsraKiiitesI^ is much connected with Egypt, 
and pecjuliafly interesting. ^ 

The villages and towns are numer- 
ous near the banks of the Ifile. have each 



1 

•"V^o from one family wonderfuil|j^nducted there by Omoi- 
potence, through the instrumentality of a persecuted brother, in 
the space of t w o hundred and fifteen years increased to the ama- 
zing number of 600,000, besideS*women andchildren, and became 
a tuition peculiarly favouredHf the Almighty, whojul their be- 
half iMTTOUght such signal deliver^ces in bringing tluem out of 
this coantry, and continued to protect and deliver them ip such 
a wonderful maimer. «s to excite the astonidunent of the na« 
tioa^and is well ofScntllted to c^l up the attention of every re- 
flechng mind to the end of time I would not any f unfter anti-' 
eipate the perusal of these strikii^^ evenls, but refer my readflr. 
to the iuMtable original itself, beginning at the interesting his^ 
tory fiif jlKipb, in the ST^th chapter of the book of Genesis. 
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4ieir canals and reservoirs, which are open- 
ed at proper seasons to let the water into 
the country, aipril by the san^ means the ^- 
habitants of the mostdistant parts, have their 
share of it also. 

•^ • . ■ 
The countries overflowed by this wonder- 

ful river, are so extensive and low, that of 

all thewaters which flow into Egypt, it is 

supposed, that not a tenth part of thiem 

reaches the sea. 
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^KW^olt*^ been long considered by the 
OttonUi^, government as a farm, and had 
thi|r been equaTlj% solicitoutflo encoui^gge 
ifb resouHps, aa they a|» expert in drawing 
suppllbs, it \i|puld have yielded half as 
much agaiir. . IJUiappilii for this country, 
its ^v^nors, in general, acting on a narrow 
and §clfish principle,, iijstead of- ,^ "broad 

-• ? • ¥ 

and liberal "poliq^^ h%|e checked its abun- 
dance, and Egypt has generally poured 
forth her stows tp enrich imp|||^tic aip un- 
grateful masters. 






The Ottomw go||rnn>ent wpuld €o WHI 
to consider this important sufe!jectihrKich, 
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SO nearly concerns them, adopt measures 
U> encouny^ agriculture and every q^ciM 
of industry, by giving increasing security to 
Pii|>P6Fty, and by banishing that wretched 
and narrow policy which cramps honest en- 
terprise ; every cultivator of his natural soil 
would then exert himself to produce the 
utmost, and thereby tend to the prosperity 
of all. This encouragement would not only 
improve the soil, but considerably tend to 
check the progress of those dreadful dis-^ 
eases, which so often desolate this cele- 
brated country ; for wise polfiey would sti- 
mulate to generous independence, eiviliza- 
tion, and improvements in building ; clewli- 
ness would ensue, -fresh channels of com- 
merce would be opened, lime and brick might 
be introduced, instead of mud walls ; houses 
white* washed, and purified ; marshes and 
stagnant waters drained, with many c^her 
improvements contmually opening, which 
the inhabitants would be glad to avail 
themselves of, with a combination of im« 
proved medical skill, which Great Britain, 
and other ent%htened nations should g^dly 
eneourage, would in time correct the cor- 
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rupted exhaltftioris, check the ravages of 
cttsease, and under Divine Providence, enable 
the people of this country to anticipate the 
annihilation of the plague and other disease^. 

The ancients were quite in the dark re- 
jecting the source of the Nile, andaccording 
to their usual custom, rendered this subject 
more impenetrable, by envejpping it in 
fables and other subtleties ; but it is now 
no longer a matter of dispute, modern tra* 
vellers, especially Mr. Bruce, having well 
ascertained its origin, describing it as rising 
from two springs which ore near the foot 
^ a great mountain in Abyssinia ; its be- 
ginnings aM very smali^ but are soon in- 
creased by numerous rivulets and lakes, 
still receiving, as \jk runs, v it soon becomes a 
considerable river ; after various windings 
and collections, it proceeds by Cairo, and 
then falls^ into the Mediterranean, as before 
described. Its inundations are owing to the 
great ri^ins which fall in Ethiopb. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Farther Descripti&n oj* the Nile — Egypt 
constituted a Granary by it — Arts and 
Sciences discovered or promoted by it — 
Simplicity of the first Adepts in ^Medicine 
-^Hot Sands often pemiciousy especially to 
Strangers — Diseases — R^ent Investigar 
tion^r-Death of Dr. TFhite — Reflections 
— Brief account of the^ Ancient His- 
tory of Egypt — Gross Idolatry — Superior 
Honours paid to the Bull Apis — Death ^ 
One — Funeral Expences — General Mourn- 
tng describedr-^Anxiety to procure a Suc- 
cessor — Universal Joy at his Discovery-^ 
Installation — Death — Cambyses — Golden 
Calf of the Israelites — Insufficiency of 
Light of Nature — Necessity of a Divine 
Revelation. 

THE Nile not only nourished the soil and 
purified the air, but by means of many 
curious and extensive canals cut by the 
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ancient EgyptianSi cities and villages were 
united and defended, commerce was carried 
on and extended, the riches of the Indies 
flowed into Egypt, and from hence it was 
distributed to other parts of Afri<5a, Europe^^ 
Asia, Scc« 

The governors of Egypt had placed at 
Memphis, a scale on which the different 
increases of the inundation was marked, 
and from thence notice was given to all the 
rest of Egypt, the inhabitants of which 
knew by that means before hand, what they 
might promise themselves fron^ the ensuing 
harvest ; and from the earliest ages the over- 
flowing of the Nile was always attended 
with an universal joy throughout the coun- 
try, that being the fountain of their plentiful 
harvests. Other nations participated in the 
general blessing, as this country has Jbeen 
a public granary long before the rise of 
Rome, and supplied that vast city, as well 
as Byzantum, and many more modern, with 
grain. 
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The overflowing of the Nile led to seve**- 
ral arts and sciences of great utility. To 
adjust the property of their lands, they were 
obliged to have recourse to measuring and 
surveys, and this first taught them geome- 
try ; and as their country was level, and the 
air generally serene and unclouded, they 
were some of the first that observed the 
courses of the planets. Those observations 
led them to regulate the year from the: 
Qourse of the sun. 

It led alsa to natural philosophy, by 
which stocfy they invented or improved the 
science of physic, which in those ages was 
easily comprehended ; as soon as any sana- 
tive or medicinal herb was discovered, its 
success was registered and made public^ 
that others might experience the same bene^r 
fit J the physi^ans were obliged to follow^ 
fixed rules, which were the observations 
of old and experienced practitioners^ who 
generally confined their practice to the 
cure of one disease only; and the flags of 
tfaas wonderful river becamcf by the order 

z2: 
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of Divine Providence, a cradte to nurse 
the most eminent le^slator, historian, and 
ruler, the world beheld, who was here pre- 
served in the moment of danger, by the very 
daughter of the man who sought his life, 
and given by her to his own niotb^ to 
nurse.. See the inimitable desjQription of 
these events, in the second chapter of the 
book of £xodas, which book contains a 
most interesting history of the ancient 
Israelites. 

The air and soil, varies much in propor- 
tion to its apprOximity to the Delta and 
the coast, and during three months of my 
stay it was intensely hot : in travelling the 
sands, which are frequently in hills, I have 
found the entrance into the vales as if gomg 
to the mouth of an oven, and when the sea 
breezes &il, there is danger tS be apprehend* 
^ from this intense heat, increased by the 
hot sands* One of our seaijnen being near 
the banks of the Nile, wearied and heavy^ 
thoughtlessly falling into a sleep, quite ex* 
posed to the powerful raya K>f the sammer^s 
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mm, was so struck that be was brou^t <m 
board and soon after expired. 

At the dry and hot season diseases pre- 
vail. During the late events in Egypt, c^ 
portanities have been ^forded, and men <^ 
science and benevolence ha?ve bent t^ whole 
Ibrce of their powers to investigate the na- 
ture, causes, and eieas of the plague, thek 
united efforts have relected considerable 
light and information on this important sub- 
ject; and remedies* have been applied, 
which if not a specific, have tended to stop 
its ravages, and often to a cure ; and both 
French and Englidi [^sicians, appear 
almost unanimous that the further prosecu- 
tion of this interesting subject, will prove this 
terrible malady is not always contageousft 

• T1i« emlwoe«tioli of oilf kas ^mii fofod to check its pro. 
gKts, »na Biercwry, an its earl/ 9t»S«* ^* ^^ *> ^*^PP7 ^^ct 
We had a Freachnuui on hoardf who iAformed as, he was 
cured by cutting out the part afeeted» the «carf vere 
visible, and he said the incision in his \tg was perforaMd by 
himself. 

t Diviilg Ae mtafOtU of the lireMh, Bss^4k md Tarl»% 
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cimfified to atmosphere, and local;* heiic& 
we are gratified to -find a considerable de* 
crease in its terrors, and induced to hope 
that its prindples wUl soon be perfectly 
analyzed, and a specific ^covered. After 
miiture investigation, bold experiments, di- 
rected by a generons zeal^ and much, expe- 
rience, it has been found that this dread of 
Europeans, generates in Egypt. It appears 
to commence when the Nile begins to fall, 
and to cease at its increase, about the mid- 
dle of June, principally to originate from 
the rich sUme which is left. by the annual 
inundation of the Nile, and. which forms 
such po\vrerful manure as to make Egypt 
the most fertile country ia the world ; this 
soil exposed to corruption, added to stag* 
nant lakes and vast quantities* of putrid 

Ilk ftnnxesy they frequently pused througH a country were the 
plague raged, and were often so incautious as to form habits of 
intimacy, tn bartering or buying of the natives infected, and yet 
frequently escaped contagion. 

* Illustrated by th« longer continuance of the symptoms at 
Aboukir, during oiir stay, while the sea breezes prevailed aii4 
preveiQited the al^soiptipa of the -putrid matter. 
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mattCT, continues to form uii^holosoiw 
vapours, until all its moisture is ab< 
sorbed by the poweiful heat of the. sun^ 
and were it not for the penetrating beams 
of this glorious luminary, the pestilential 
fever might continue its dreadful effects aMi 
the year round. In the year 1801, between 
thirty and forty thousand {Arsons were said 
to be infected with this disease in Cairo 
only ; ir4af^e proportion fell victims to its 
ravages. 

I have here tlie painful task to relate the 
afiecttng deathof Dr. White, who the read- 
er will remember at Asia Minor.- This 
eminent physician and benevolertt man, had 
found his mind much impressed with the 
destructive effects of the plague, and engag- 
ed in plans to arrest its progress, he form- 
ed the generous determination to attempt 
abating its virulence by the introduction of 
inoculation on his own perlon. While the 
plague raged with unusual malignity, he 
inoculated himself with matter taken from 
an infected person ; the ^tempt failed ; 
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lie made "a second, which failed also ; wkh 
extraordinary resolution and perseverance, 
he ^as inoculated a third time, which, 
alasl proved fatal a few days after the 
infection had taken etfect : he fell, a lament- 
ed sacrifice to a disinterested, generous, 
and extraordinary zeal, eminently calculated 
to excite admiration and regret, and to 
which the pages of human history can 
scarcely find a parallel, and will not fail to 
remind the attentive reader of the Bible, 
of that infinitely greater instance of philan* 
thropy which induced that Omnipotent Be- 
ing, who ^>ake the universe into existence, 
and upholds it by his power, to condescend 
to veil himself in humanity, live a suffering 
life, expire by an agoniiing and ignominous 
death, for the present and eternal salvation 
of his lost and rebellious creatures. What 
gratitude muat arise in that soul, who hav* 
ing-been deeply convinced of his sinfulness, 
by nature and practice, and consequently of 
bis coming under the condemnation of God's 
righteous law, and exposed to everlasting 
misery, perceives the glorious schema 
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whereby " (Jod can be just, and yet thif 
•* justifier of them that .believe in his dear 
•* Son — who suffered the just for the unjust 
j^Vto bring sinners to God." "God so 
«* loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
" gotten Son, that whosoever believeth dH 
*• him should not perish, but have everlast* 
" ing life." "Neither is there salvation 
** in any other, for there is no other name 
"given among men whereby they can be 
" saved." 



-" Survey the wond'roiis cure. 



** Aad at each step let higher wonder rise ! 

** Pardon for infinite offence! and pardon 

** Through means that speak its value infinite ! 

** A pardon bought with blood! with blood divine! 

'* With blood divine of him I made my foe! 

<* Persisted to provoke! tho' woo'd and aw'd^ 

'* Blest and chastis'd, a flagrant rebel stiU ! 

'* A rebel, 'midst the thunders of his throne! 

" Nor I alone! a rebeluniverse 

** My species up in arms! not one exempt* 

'< Yet for the foulest of the foul he dies/' 

Votryc. 



The loss of Dr. White, for a time, check- 
ed the prosecution of this interesting in* ^ 
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. quiqr, bttt may we not hope hk noble ex- 
ample mil stimulate other gentlemen of the 
faculty, whO| with equal ardour, shaU com* 
bine an4 direct thcur ynited and sucoessful 
jcfiEbrts to the investigation of this important 
wbject, whose generous zeal, under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, shall tend 
to ameliorate the disease, stop its dreadful 
ravages, and soon give the inhabitants of 
these countries, who are mostly latnentably 

. ignorant, and mankind at large, to antici- 
pate the extermination of this malady with 
as much, or more confidence, than the 
inhabitants of Great Britain and otl^er coun- 
tries, now anticipate the extermination of 
the small-pox. In the mean time it may 
console the friends of humanity to know 
that these researches have thrown light on 
this intricate subject, and though its prin- 
ciples are confessedly still but imperfectly 
known, yet much matter has been offered, 
and sut^ects agitated, for the further inves- 
tigation of science. 

At die di^ andi hot season, the mosque* 
toes and gnats are very troublesome, and the 
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sands are so subtile, and driven aboiit in 
such quantities, by the hot winds, that they 
penetrate into every crevice, and frequently, 
when violent, overwhelm the unwary travel- 

ler, and sometimes leave him a corpse. 

If 

The hot winds are even the dread of the 
inhabitants, who during their prevalence, 
take precautions, and mostly escape injury; 
but temporary diseases of the eyes are fre- 
quent in all ranks. 

These sands and gnats often prevent sleep, 
especially in strangers to the country, and 
are often hurtful to the eyes ; * many Eu^ 
ropeans lost the total use of them during 
our stay. 

• The Opthalmia follows the playuc, and often exhibits 
symptoms more distressing. The anguish of the eye .is often 
extreme, and frequently terminates in the loss of one, and 
sometimes of both eyes. In its worst stage the eye is acutely 
inflamed, abscesses are formed, and the patients described the 
pain as excruciating; we had several subjects of tiiis disease 
on board ; screens and a soft cleansing, were found of much 
service, also various applications, calculated to allay inflama- 
tion, most of these patients recovered by the time we arrived 
in England^ but many others lost the total use of their 
sight. « 

A a 
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The domplicated evils of the overwhelm- , 
ing of the caravan, in the desarts, are 
strikingly described by Thomson in the 
following lines : 



it ----— — ^ Breath'd hot, 

** From all the boundless famace of the sky, 

** And the wide glittering waste of burning sand, 

<< A suffocating wind the pilgrim smites 

'< With instant death. Patient of thirst and toil, 

** Son of the desart, e'en the camel feeis, 

•* Shot through his withered heart, the fiery blast. 

" Or from the black red ether, bursting broad, 

** Sallies the sudden whirlwind. Straight the sands 

** Commov'd around, in gathering eddies play : 

•< Nearer and nearer still they darkening come; 

" Till, with the general all involving storm 

'^ Swept up, the whole continuous wilds arise ; 

" And by their noon-day fount dejected thrown, 

" Or sunk at night in sad disastrous sleep,- 

** Beneath descending hills, the caravan 

** Is buried deep.' 



» 



TJie traveller in these desarts can more 
fully and experimentally enter into the ideas 
of the ancient oriental writers, when describ- 
ing in lively metaphor, thfe perils, retreats, 
resources, and deliverances which are pecu- 
liar to these countries* 
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But above all, the man of serious refle^on, 
who is conversant with the Scriptures, will 
enter with gratitude into those sublime de- 
scriptions peculiar to the Bible, which, 
while representing this world as a wilderness, 
exhibit the promises of God, under the pleas- 
ing figures of springs of water in the parched 
desart, '^ the shadow of a great rock in a 
** weary land, a hiding place from the storm, 
** and a covert from the tempest, &c. &c.'* 
Among the British soldiery were men of 
piety, who frequently experienced on those 
sands the application of these and similar 
promises ; they held their meetings for di- 
vine worship at every opportunity, and in 
these desarts had such enjoyment of the 
favqur and love of God, as might be called 
** Joy unspeakable and full of glory. *' It 
is a pleasing consideration to Christians, 
that by the late events in making Egypt 
the seat of war, the knowledge of salva- 
tion, by the Lord Jesus, hath been in a, 
wonderful manner conveyed to that me- . 
morable spot* An anecdote which I had 
from that faithful and zealous minister of 
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the Gospel, Dr. Hawker, of Plymouth, 
adri which I have my venerable friend^s 
authority to insert in this work, confirms 
this sati!>factorily. 

** A pious soldier, who attended the 
Doctor^s ministry while at Plymouth, was 
drafted among bther men of the regiment, 
to form a part in the expedition which was 
sent to Egypt. Meeting with a few other 
gracious men, among the army there, they 
formed a little society for the purpose of 
reading the Scriptures, and engaging in 
sacred worship. And it is a fact, however 
strange, that many of the Mussulmen oc- 
casionally attended those meetings. And 
who shall say what blessed events may not 
the Lord accomplish by such slender means, 
who not unfrequently is pleased to choose 
weak things of the world to confound the 
things which are mighty.'* 

Did the limits of my plan admit, I would 
gladly enter upon the interesting history of 
this celebrated coUntry, but hope the fol- 
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lowing brief sketch may not be unac- 
4:eptable. 

M israim, the son of Ham, not long after 
the dispersion from Babel, first formed 
Egypt into a kingdom, A. M. 1816, their 
monarchy continued in the line of Fharoah 
1660 years and upwards, down to the con- 
quest of Cambyses. 

The Egyptians were among the first na- 
tions who understood the art of government, 
which is to form and administer equal laws, 
and make the people happy. Several of 
their ancient monarchs appear to have go- 
(verned by this maxim. 

li 

After Abraham, who Was probably the 
first cultivator of astronomy, as well: as 
champion against idolatry, they were among 
the earliest astronomers, natural philow 
sophers, geometricians, and physicians, 
and were well acquainted with the use of 
letters; and the inventors of useful arts 
were highly honoured by suitable rewards. 

A a2 
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bully which thre^he whole nation into as*^ 
tonishment and sorrow. 

It appears from Scripture history, that 
during the abode of the Israelites in Egypt, 
notwithstandiilg their cruel bondage and 
superior light, they at length degenerated 
into part of the idolatry of the Egyptians ; 
andg probably, the golden calf set up in the 
wilderness, .and the calf which Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin, 
set up afterwards, were imitations of thi^ 
Egyptian bull Apis. 



To these we may add the horrid custom 
of shedding human blood, to appease these 
animals; yea, such was their deplorable 
ignorance, base stupidity, infatuation, and 
want of natural affection, that a blind fear 
drove parents to offer up their own off- 
spring, and to burn them to their gods in- 
stead of incense. Scripture proves this 
abominable custom was prevalent in the 
days of Moses, among the Amorites. 

The Israelites were repeatedly warned by 
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the Almighty, against these shocking ido- 
latries, and repeatedly threatened with the 
judgnaents which would follow their trans- 
gression and wickedness, and awfully. and 
repeatedly punished for practising these 
horrible iniquities, which at length brought 
down the vengeance of God ^ on these na- 
tions.' Canaan was swept with the besom 
of destruction, and Egypt became the basest 
of kingdoms. 

What a melancholy and dreadful picture 
of human degeneracy is here ! that a na- 
tion, the most refined and polite, which 
boasted of its antiquity, and superiority 
over all others, in invention, discoveries, 
wisdom, and learning, should exceed all 
others in their gross, absurd, and cruel 
superstitions an4 idolatries; what a de- 
monstration is here that the world by wis- 
dojfn knew not God, and that without a 
divine revelation of his will, no clear ap- 
prehensions of his being and attributes, 
nor the worship due to him, can be ob- 
tained. What an unspeakable Blessing 
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«ikmilyi all in a few years, Egypt was takmi 
possession of by one of his generals, juid 
continued long governed by the Ptolemies. 
Lagus became very partial .to Alexandria, 
and during his flourishing reign, rendered 
its port the mart of Africa, and by the con- 
struction of the Pharos, which takes its date 
in this reign, it was deemed one of the 
wonders of the world. The other Ptolemies 
followed his example, enriched it with 
Grecian arts, and formed those celebrated 
libraries, which excited the admiration of 
cotemporary travellers. Cleopatra, the last 
Grecian sovereign of Egypt, attempting to 
excel all her predecessors in magnificerit 
buildings, erected several, more splendid 
than elegant, and more brilliant than use* 
ful, though several, which take date in 
her reign, now exhibit ruins of the first 
celebrity. 

During the reigns of the Ptolemks, the 

Jews were much encouraged in Egypt, and 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, or his son, caused 

the Scriptures to be translated into the 

'Greek language, then generally known, 



which, with the dispersion of the 'Jews iiit% 
almost every country^ enlightened the na- 
tions, struck at the foundation of idolatry, 
and prepared mankind for the msmifestati on 
^ the Messiahs 
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CHAP. XX. 

Wanderjiit Preservation of the Sacred 
tures — Their unspeakable Value — Blessed 
Effects produced by them — Disingenuous-' 
ness and Ingratitude of the Infidel — His^ 
cheerless System contrasted ivith the ant* 
mating and purifying Experience of the 
Truth of the Bible ^ instanced in a Believer j 
in his departing Moments — Security — 
Caution to young and unexperienced Per- 
sons-^Preparations for Departure — Final 
Farewell — Anticipation — Camelion — Brief 
Account of this curious Animal — Pleasant 
Passage to Malta — 'Hint to Mariners — 
Passage to Bar bary — Description of Tunis^ 
asconnectedwith Carthage — Present State. 

THE preservation of the Scripturcsduring 
so many ages, calls for increasing gratitude 
and admiration, as a marvellous display of 
infinite wisdom, goodness, and power. 

When we consider the author, antiquity, 
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matter, and end of this wonderful book, its 
*value becomes unspeakably great, as it is 
sdone able to make men wise unto salva* 
tion, through faith, which is in Christ 
Xesus» 

What a mercy., that amidst the fall of 
empires^ kingdoms, and states, the change 
of manners, customs, and the whole fa ce 
of worldly affairs, the mutability of Ian* 
guage, the wars of bigotry, and rage of per* 
secution, the devastation of the sword, pes- 
tflence, fire, and earthquake, the deter- 
mined enmity, and deep-laid schemes of 
the scourges of mankind, and enemies to 
truth and goodness, to root out, as it 
were, every vestige of the Sacred Writings, 
and to extirpate the very names of Jew 
and Christian but of the earth. What a 
mercy of mercies is it that this infinitely 
precious gift to man, these lively oracles, 
these sacred records of the Almighty's deal- 
ings and communications -with his crea* 
tures, emphatically called the Book, as 
putting at an infinite distance every other 

b62 
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writing, when placed in comparison with it, 
continues and will continue, until the final 
consummation of all things, with all the in- 
dubitable marks of its divine origin.^ 

To the Bible we owe all the best law& 
in our civil institutions ; to. the Bible Europe 
is indebted for much of the liberty it now 
enjoys ; the Bible, too, was the means of 
preserving the small share of learning which 
was cultivated during the dark ages ; and to 
this blessed Book we owe a certain pottical 
law in government, and in war a certalh 
law of nations, which softens its horrors, 
and presages its final termination. 

Witness our own happy land. What were 



• " For my part (says Dr. Owen) I cannot l)iit imagine that 
Iw that does not see 'the hand of Divine Providence stretched 
•ut in the preservation of this book, for thousands of years, 
and that throughout all the deluges and calamities that have 
befallen the world, with the weakness of the means therennto, 
and the interest of those in whose power it was to have cor- 
rupted it, namely, the apostate churches of Jews and Chris- 
tians, connected with the open opposition that hath been made 
against it, docs not believe that there is suck a thing as DlTift^ 
Providence at all." 
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Britons before the introduction of Chri^ti- 
toity, but among the most savage of na- 
tions, and most stupid and cruel idolaters. 
So terrible was their superstition and idola- 
try , that large wicker idols, of dreadful ea-.. 
pacity, were filled with human victims^ and 
offered as sacrifices — the fruit of the body 
for the sin of the soul. To. such an height 
did the authority of the Druids extend, that 
besides the severe penalties which they held 
belonged to them, to inflict in this world, 
they added the doctrine of transmigration of 
$ouls, and by this means extended their 
authority beyond the grave itself. 

Contrast this gross ignorance, cruelty, 
and idolatry, with the present state and cir- 
cumstances of Britain ; what a force of evi- 
dence press on the considerate mind*. Th^ 
votaries of infidelity would do well to con- 
sider this, and they are loudly called on 
to consider it with impartiality. Whence 
arises this striking discrimination ol cha-. 
racter between countries enveloped in thick 
darkness, and the same countries enlight- 
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cued by Divine Reveladon? Whence the 
wonderful distinction in the most celebrated 
nations of antiquity^ and those who have 
been blessed with the beams of Christianity ? 
^^(VWiat cause shall we assign, why the hum- 
ble cottager of our island can prove his su* 
periority, in the most important science^ 
over Socrates or Plato i The answer is im- 
mediate and direct — ** Life and immortality 
** are brought to' light through the gospel/^ 

What is the world without a Divine Re- 
velation , but system without a sun ; by its 
light the horrors of the grave are dispelled, 
and death is viewed as a messenjgeri to in- 
troduce the soul of the believer into man- 
sions of unspeakable bliss and glory. 

And yet with a transient view of the sub- 
ject, and with criminal indifference and ne- 
g^ct, in opposition to all that weight of evi- 
dence which wopld bring moral certainty to 
.the miod and happiness into the heart ; with 
bold presumption a Deist says, <* A DU 
*^ vine Revelation is needless, reason wiU 
'Ueach men all necessary truths j" and in 
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proof he refers to the system of natural relv 
gion which he has drawn up. *^ But is 
there no ground to deny your as3ertiony and 
to chvge you with having stolen your sys- 
tem from the Scriptures — . 



♦» Which burst the tenfold night 

" Of heathen error, with a golden flood 

** Of endless day.** 



*^What it contains may m general be called 
the principles of natural religion ; but the 
question is, where did the Drist learn them ? 
Was it from reason or from Christ ? That 
it was not from reason, the history of man- 
kind affords evidence which it will not be 
easy to refute.'* 

It has been proved, that the general sys- 
tem of the wisest of the ancient philosophers, 
and their practice, too, was abject supersti- 
tion and. gross idolatry ;* ** nor have mod- 
ern heathens been more successful. Hin- 
dostan is a country highly civilized, and its 

^ *See a strttcing illustration of thJs in the first €hapt«r-0f 
Romans. 
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progress in useful arts is universally ac^ 
knovirledged. The Bramins are highly 
extolled for their learning, and for the 
recondite wisdom which is contained in 
their statutes. Chin^ has been stili more 
loudly celebrated for its, improvements in 
science, as well as in the arts, and for the 
superior wisdom of its institutions ; and it 
has had also its phik)sophers and its priests. 
These two countries have been so long in a 
State of civilization) as to iiiiite in diem- 
selves the discoveries both of ancient and 
modem times. Surely then we may look 
for the purest sysftem of natural religion 
from tbem« Bqt instead of this, the grossest 
idolatry reigns in both ; the learned support 
it by their influence ; and they, as well as 
the ignorant, are the slaves of the most ab- 
ject superstition. 

*< If such be the stete of the ancient and 
modern nations, which have had reason^for 
their guide, how comes it to pass, that 
European Deists are so much superior to 
them in the knowledge of natural religion ? 



I 
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Is it beciuiae Deists now are superior in 
^ents ? this you dare not assert ; whence 
is it that reason^ which would not be wooed 
by them, is so kind to you ? Assign the 
cause« You will not It is no other than 
this, ycm live where the light of the Gospel 
shines, and from it you have derived your 
knowledge of natural religion. ^ I am under 
no obligation to the New Testament; I* 
never read so much of the book as to be able 
to form any system from it.' This may be 
true, but recollect, that all the religious sen- 
timents which float on the minds of those 
with whom you associate, and all the just and 
good ideas, on moral subjects, which you 
have received from your very childhood, all 
originate in the Sacred Scriptures. You are 
like a man in a cloudy day, who denies that 
the light which illuminates the path in which 
he walks, and every object around, proceeds 
from the sun, because he does not see his 
face."* 



* Bogtte*s £8sax on the Divine authority of the New Testa- 
ment, the whole of which I would strongly recoqimend to the 
l^erusal of my readers. 
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And what can the cheerless and gloomy 
system of infidelity produce, to satisfy the 
soul ? ** What are its hopes, even in a time 
of health and prosperity ? It has none, ex- 
cept this poor, grovelling, fluctuating hope, 
that life shall be protracted a little longer, 
and that to-morrow shall be as this day, 
and much more abundant. Whether there 
be a state beyond the grave, it is unable 
with certainty, to tell ; it is afraid to in- 
quire, from a misgiving of mind, which it 
strives in vain to overcome. The hope of 
the believer stoops to no sublunary object, 
but terminates on felicity too great to be 
conceived, and too sublime to be enjoyed 
in this state of imperfection. He expects 
to triumph over death, to survive the pre- 
sent system of things, to prfelohg his plea- 
sures through an endless duration. His 
eye brightens as he approaches the last 
4erm of life ; he welcomes the moment of 
dissolution, and escapes to glory everlasting. 
This happiness arises not from a cold ig- 
fiorant assent unto the gospel, but from a 
gracious perception of its truth and glory — ■' 
it is seen to be <« worthy pf all acceptation,'* 
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and known to be " the power of God unto sal- 
*^ vation/' producing ** the peace which pass- 
^*eth all understanding.'* This knowledge 
will completely secure against the arts of in- 
fidelity, for no reasoning against the Scrip- 
tures will persuade a man in contradiction 
to such experience. He who could not an-s 
swer the philosophy's objections against 
motion, rose up and walked — " Sceptics 
may wrangle, and scoffers may blaspheme, 
but the pious man knows, by evidence toa 
sublime for their comprehension, that his 
affections are not misplaced, and that his 
hopes shall not be disappointed ; by evi- 
dence which, to every sound mind, is fully 
satisfactory, but which, to the humble and 
tendeC'Iiearted, is altogether overwhelming^ 
irresistible, anu divine.'* 

The attentive reader, and serious in- 
quirer after truth, will readily excuse this 
digression, if such it is esteemed, which, to 
the author at least, appears fully justified. 
by the importance of the subject to every 
reiider, and the desire he feels of introducing 
something beneficial to the wavering and 

c c 
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unhappy mind. And as he hopes this vo- 
lume may become a companion to the 
young and inconsiderate on board ship, 
who are oflea embarked on a long voyage, 
and in a manner imprisoned and surrounded 
with infidel companions, or of ^* fools, that 
^^ make a mock at sin,'' and who will endea* 
vour to make their inexperienced mhids a 
prey to their sophistical arguments, by 
taking them by surprise. He trusts these 
extracts and hints will apprize them of their 
danger, and lead them to detect and expose 
the insidious designs of these most cruel of 
enemies. Having been harrassed and per- 
plexed with the specious and &llacious 
insinuations of infidels and sceptics himself, 
he would caution his yougg and unex- 
perienced readers against their stratagems, 
with the same earnest solicitude for their 
welfare with which a mariner, sensible of 
his merciful preservation from shipwreck, 
would erect a beacon, or make a signal to 
warn others of their danger, and point to a 
place of security. 

Early in July ive received intelligence of 
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the capitulation of Grand Cairo, the capital 
of Lower Egypt, which became peculiarly 
[leasing, as it was surrendered without loss 
on ekher side; the French troops were 
soon conducted by the Nile and the Delta, 
to Rosetta, and embarked, generally, in 
high spirits, on board the vessels appointed, 
and were soon conveyed home. 

. The moral character of the British soU 
diery, in general, in Egypt, was exemplary^ 
and deserves a tribute of commendation; 
their conduct gained so much on the inha- 
bitants, that a British uniform became ge- 
nerally respected, and the different nations 
who people this country were often emu- 
lous in repaying this behaviour, by 
hospitality and friendship. But what is 
still more pleasing to record and con- 
sider, among the army were many truly 
pious men, whose morality, proceeding 
from a genuine source, was consequently 
pure, active, consistent, regular, and uni- 
form ; these excellent men held their meet- 
ings at every opportunity, and by the 
warmth and sotidity of their devotion, an4 
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consistent conduct, often excited the suf- 
prise and admiration of tlieir comrades, 
and forced th^ir persecutors to bear a tes- 
titnony to their good behaviour. The writer 
has lately been informed by one of them, 
who is now in England, dnd a father in 
Israel, that he never enjoyed more cf the 
divine presence and favour, than when e!i^ 
gaged in divine worship on the sands of 
Egypt. 

May we not hope that the good conduct 
of such men will conduce to improve the 
habits of many of the inhabitafits, by at least 
-leading them to seethe advantages of so- 
briety, honesty, cleanliness, and industry. ^' 

* • 

fin V 

The British fleet was also honoured by 
having seamen of this description belong- 
ing to it, who, while the army was embark- 
ed, united with' thetn \v\\ their devotions,^ 
felt that endearing attachment to each oihej* 
in Christ, which only Christians can know j 
and therefore, at the time the pang of se- 
pnration was keenly felt, experienced the 
'consolation and assurance, that ' if never ' 
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permitted to meet agaia on earth, they 
should greet each other on those happy 
shores, where sin, and consequently pain 
and sorrow shall for ever flee away, and 
where all that love the Saviour, insincerity, 
shall enjoy happiness unspeakable, and 
everlastingly ascribe it to redeeming love 
— the source of heavenly joy. 

We continued to be well supplied, not 
only from the immediate coasts, but from 
those more distant^ Several of the celebrated 
ports of antiquity, furnished us with sea 
stock* The approximity of other renowned 
countries, as Tyre, Sldpn, Palestine, Jeru- 
salem, &c. are calculated to excite much 
interest. 

The inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon, situated 
as in the bosom of these coasts, by their 
extraordinary application to navigation and 
commerce, excited the admiration and envy 
of the most civilized and commercial co- 
temporary nations ; they were then the most 
enterprising and indefatigable navigators, and 
considering their want of so many discove- 

c c 2 
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ries and instruments which are now deemed 
essential to this important art, their exer- 
tions and success was indeed wonderful. 
They traversed the Mediterranean, planted 
colonies in Spain, founded Carthage on the 
plan of Tyre, and not confining themselves 
to narrow seas, they at length,^ withoiit^om* 
pass or quadrant, boldly launched into the 
Atlantic Ocean, reached our happ]f^ island, 
then barbarous ; and in^lhe tinie.of Pharoah 
Necho, king of Egypt, are ^aid, to have 
discovered.a passoge from tjie Red Sea round 
Africa, to the Medilerrauean, jibout 1800 
years before the wonderful properties of the 
loadstone were providentially discovered and 
applied .to purposes of navigation. 

> 

These countries will be ^culi^rly fami- 
liar to the attentive and grateful readers of 
the Bible. The names of Bethlehem, and 
Nazareth, Jerusalem, and Joppa, Gallilee, 
Zebulon, Napthalim, Tyre, and 9idon, Ga- 
naan, Lebanon, &c. will be considered with 
gratitude, as descriptive of tl>e mom^ntotis 
scenes of our Lord's incarnation, life, suf- 
ferings, death^,^ resurrection Jind ascension; 
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and theMbelleVeir willrbe enabled to reaKze 
these im{>ortant events, as constituting aH 
his happiness, and exult in the anticipation 
of soon reaching the climes of everlasting 
bliss and glory. 

The time of our departure for England 
approaching, wc were busily engaged in 
procuring supplies for bur passage ; sheep, 
fowls, eggs, vegetables, and fruits ivere ob- 
tained in abundance, which furnished a 
grateful supply to our sick during our voy- 
age to Malta, many of whose, drooping spi- 
rits revived^ and countenances brightened 
at the anticipation <if redching the happy 
shores of England* • 

. " Alrea($^ritain's parent elift^arise, 
"And in jdea gxcet the loaging^cyes." 

Eiarly in July the grateful signal was made 
for every person to repair on board ; on the 
6th \veighed^ and came to sail with a fine 
northerly breeze, which coptinuing, privi- 
leged, us with a sea view gf Alexandria^ 
again calculated tg rise and expand the 
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powers of the mind, by a conu^tenftion and 
contemplation of its history^ as connected 
with this celebrated country. The breeze 
fltill following us a few hours on the oppo* 
site course of filing, caused Its shcMres to 
lessen to view, and on the 71h I took a final 
ferewell. 

Among the number of our passengos 
Ivas one of an extraordinary description, a 
camelion, which was often introduced on 
the mess-table, and its wonderful manner 
df subsistence, and no less wonderful change 
of colour, excited general admiration ; dur- 
ing our breakfast it was commonly placed 
in the middle of the table, and soon became 
so familiar as to provide for itself, hereby 
demonstrating the fidlacy of a- common opi- 
nion of its living on air. The flies were 
its objects of attack, which it would strike 
with the spear at the end of its tongue, wiUi 
the greatest nicety, impale them, and quickly 
drawing back, convey them to his mouth 
in an instant. In this manner did he arrest 
our attention, and, together with his remark- 
adt>Ie long tail, and frequent change of hue^ 
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which was cflfected by the colour of the 
objebts near, sometimes a deep blue, then a 
lively green, with beautiful. spots, afforded 
amusement and instruction ; he continued 
to entertain us while in the hot climates, but 
it was painful to observe the progress to 
inaction, as we approached the more north- 
ern latitudes. 

On the 11th we passed the celebrated 
island of Cyprus, now deprived of its anci- 
ent splendour; it still produces abundance 
of excellent wines, which has furnished us 
with a good supply for some months past. 
The next day, with the same fine weather, 
saw the coasts of Asia Minor, and the fol- 
lowing day came in sight of Rhodes, 

With a continuance of fine weather, and 
a. succession of moderate and light winds 
and calms, we proceeded, on the 26th dis- 
covered the island of Malta, and in the after- 
noon anchored in its friendly and commo- 

* ♦ 

dious harbour, where we were put iiiidef 
quarrantine. The harbour being betweeA 
two high hills, and calnas pfev^ning, with 
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ai clear sun, made it intensely hoU Being 
h<Hneward bound, we gladly left it^ for the 
more refreshing breezes without. 

Having remained here four days, and ob<> 
tained a plentiful supply of vegetables and> 
fruit, with light breezes and fair weather^ 
we took our departure, and soon saw the 
coast of Barbary about Tunis, got embay« 
ed at the eastward of Cape Bon, owing to a . 
strong unexpected S. W. current, which often 
prevails ; and such is the indraught, that 
it b dangerous to be caught here with a 
strong Levant wind, to prevent which, I 
would hint to mariners, that under such cir* 
cumstances, it is advisable to keep to the 
northward, and make the west end of Sicily^. 

Barbary begins at the west of Egypt; 
the whole country generally included under 
its name, extends from Egypt to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, a length of about 2Q00 mlles^ 
mosdy of coast, and contains the follow* 
ing kmgdoms, viz.-«-Barca, Tripoli, Tunis^ 
Algiers, Morroco, and Fez. We were now 
sailing off the Tunisian coasti tbe capital of 
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which, and its harbour, we were approach- 
ing, stands near the ruins of Carthage. Their 
present territory extends about 250 miles in 
Iength,*and about 200 in breadth ; the Tuni- 
sians are reckoned more civilized, than the 
generality of the inhabitants of fiarbary, wha 
are mostly sunk in ignorance, sensuality, 
and indolence; they are less addicted to 
unlawful plunder ; industry and agriculture 
being more generally encouraged at Tunis, 
than in its neighbouring kingdom, Algiers. 

Its ancient history is connected with Car^ 
thage, which a|>pear8 to have been founded 
by a colony from Tyre, and after the model 
of that celebrated city ; and the union be- 
tween the motl^er country and colony, was 
in the greatest distresses and adversities 
inviolably preserved. Carthage always paid 
a reverential regard to Tyre, which was 
generally expressed by an annual embassy 
and presents* 

The source of its weahh arose from an 
enterprising spirit in commerce, which they 
porsoedv widi such success^ that they soon 
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became the principal trading nation in the 
world, and the carriers for all nations. They 
extended their dominion over most part of 
the Mediterranean islands and seas, to the 
pillars of Hercules, . and Gibraltar, over 
almost all Spain, as far as the ocean west- 
ward, and the river Iberus eastward ; they 
engrossed the commerce of the seas for se- 
veral ages, and long before Rome had a 
squadron at sea; the Carthaginians had ar- 
rived at a considerable degree of perfectipn 
in the knowledge of naval tactics, and their 
fleets covered many parts of . the Mediter- 
ranean. 

• -,.,■ 
, But. at length that nation, destined to 

almost universal empire^ beginning to be 

jealous of the monoply and naval power of 

Carthage, now first formed the design of hav-. 

ing a fleet, and disputing the empire of the 

sea ; till this period they had hardly a vessel 

that they could call their own, being obliged 

to transport their troops in borrowed ones, 

and were unacquainted with m^aritime affairs; 

but such was the activity of ihis persevering 

people, that in about twp raauths^ one hun- 
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dred and twenty gatlies were built, and soon 
after manned, equipped, and ready for sea ; 
and proceeded under the command of the 
Ck>nsul Duilles, to meet and contend with the 
veterans of Carthage; the latter at first beheld 
them with contempt, and in idea already reap* 
ed their spoils; but the Roman ships, though 
by no means so easy to work as their antago- 
nist's were all provided with a crow, crane, 
or grapling iron, by the help of which they 
grappled the enemies' ships, entangled them, 
and so obliged them to come to an immedi- 
ate engagement. The Carthaginians were 
astonished at this new mode of warfare, and 
,not being prepared for it, were thrown into 
wild confusion; the result terminated in the 
total defeat of the Carthaginians; unable to 
sustain the attack, a dreadful slaughter en- 
sued among them, they lost a great number 
of men, about eighty ships, and the remainder 
Iv'ere obliged to escape to the nearest friendly 
port for protection. About two years after 
the Romans obtained another victory ; soon 
after which they carried the war into Africa 
itself, and after several long wars and despe- 
rate struggles' for superiority, during which 

D d 
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that dreadful sentiment became predomifiant^ 
<< Carthage or Rome must fall." The third 
and last Punic war terminated in the destruc- 
tion of Carthage, about i46 years before 
Christ. So jealous was the Roman Senate 
of this city, that orders were given, in the 
name of the Romans, that it should never be 
inhabited again; all other Carthaginian places 
were made tributary ; thus it became a pro- 
vince of Rome, who having subdued this for- 
midable rival, aspired to, and in a great mea- 
sure attained universal empire. 

Notwithstanding the Roman mandate, 
Carthage was again colonized, and in the 
times of Julius Caesar and Strabo, was of 
considerable note, but as a province of Rome. 
In the primitive ages of Christianity it was 
eminently blessed with the light of the 
gospel. Cyprian, a venerable and pious 
bishop, resided here, and many other pas-* 
tors, who were blessings to their flocks 
and the country. This venerable bishop 
was at length persecuted to death, and 
such was the attachment of his flock, that 
many followed him to the place of execu- 
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don 9 sympathizing and exclaiming-'^^^ Let 
" us ateo go and be beheaded with him.'' 

After the fall of Rome the Goths and 
Vandals got possession of Carthage, who 
were dtspossess^ by the Saracens, and they 
atgain by the Arabs. It was subject to the 
Ottoman yoke in the reign of Selim II. 
since which they have been governed by 
Deys, persons of note, chosen by the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, who generally have the 
sanction of the Porte. The Mahometan re- 
ligion prevails throughout these coasts. 

Tunis is considerable for trade, opulence, 
and manufactures, which is said to excel 
all others in Barbary in the labours of the 
loom. The inhabitants consist of Turks, 
Moors, Jews, Arabians and Christians; they 
-trade chiefly in wollen, linen, corn, morocco 
leather, oil, hides, fruit, &c. with Spain, 
France, England, Egj'pt, Levant, and neigh- 
bouring states; from whom they import 
wine, iron, steel, paper, wool, cloth, &c. 
Their commerce is carried on with these na-r 
ttons by a combination of different languages. 
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The coe&t of Algiers now appeared in 
hight; the piracy and slavery so gene- 
rally perpetrated by its inhabitants, tend 
to excite h(HTor in the minds of seamefi^ 
and by striking contrasts eminently calcii* 
lated to endear our beloved country, Grdat 
Britain, where relt^ous and civil liberty are 
enjoyed; but, alas! superior privileges 
much abused. May national reformation be 
considered and acted on, as the basis of na« 
tional happiness. Let us exult that the 
most aggravated of Britain's sins^ hath re- 
ceived its death blow, let us hope it is the 
prelude to complete reformation ; may the ' 
excellent laws for the observance of the 
* Sabbath, and all others for the suppression 
of vice, be enforced with mildness, and 
when necessity requires, with firmness too. 
Let the friends of the laws and their country, 
.who are united for this purpose, ' explore 

« 

the haunts of vice, which elude the eye 
of the law, and let the splendid, as well as 
mean sinner, equally base and vicious, be 
exposed to its just censure. May the 

• The slave trade, may emancipation soon follow. 



« 
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great at length see and feel their obligations 
to set good examples to all within their in- 
fluence, and consider it an honour to en- 
courage every institution for promoting the 
best interests of mankind; may the institu- 
tion of schools, for the religious and moral 
education of the rising generation, be cotisi- 
dered as a great national object, and the time 
soon come when every poor child in the na- 
tions, shall learn to read, love,. and reverence 
the Bible. Above all let the friends of hu- 
manity rejoice that the gospel will be abun- 
dantly blessed, may this only genuine source 
of true morality, and consequently of national 
peace, happiness, and prosperity, send forth 
its regenerating and purifying streams over 
the British empire, and soon reach, with its 
powerful and humanizing influences, Barba- 
ry, and all other lands of ignorance, supersti- 
tion, violence, and misery. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Light fFtnds — Detained on the Coast qjT 

Algiers — -Description of it Dreadful 

Propensity to PiracyT-Pleasing Oppor- 
tunity of affording Protection — Cross over 
to the opposite Shores of Spain — Descrip- 
tion Beautiful Appearances Vine se- 
lected for Reflection — Arrival at Gibraltar 
— Infirm State of the Ship — Anxious to 
proceed — Excursion — Departure-^-Arri- 
val in England — Conclusion. 

> 

THE winds being light, and mostly- 
contrary, we were several days detained on 
the coast of Algiers, which is in general 
mountainous and barren, and abounds witfar 
a number of round towers close to the sea. 

Algiers, the capital, has a considerable 
harbour, andis said to contain upwards of 
100,000 inhabitants, consisting of Mahome- 
dans, Jews, Natives of Christendom, Arabs^ 
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4. 

Sec* The ;Climate all along these coasts is 
mild, and the air in general salubrious; the 
government ijenerally arbitrary and despotic* 

The AlS^rines are reckoned the most 
rapacious of all the 3arl^ry States, like 
eagles or hawks, they piratically watch 
foTi and seize on^ defenceless merchant 
ships. I have known such co^ie from 
their haunts; and while the industrious, 
and often unsuspecting mariner, of whom 
they have, gone in pursuit, has been an- 
ticipating the pleasure of a prosperous 
voyage, and a safe return; ' already in idea 
landing on the happy shores of his native 
country, and running with eager arms to 
embrace a beloved partner, smiling infants, 
and children, whose mutual endearments 
amply repay -solicitude, toils, and dangers, 
I have known them spring as it were to- 
wards their defenceless prey, and have had 
the gratification of being instrumental in 
rescuing from their merciless talons, the 
terrified and innocent fugitives. 

ft 

i left the coast of Algiet-s, without any 
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regret, still standing without any interruption 
and with extraordinary fine weather, on the 
14th we approached the more beautiful and 
fertile coasts of Spain, near Cape Pallos 
and Carthagenia. Spoke the Qreybound, 
who gave us the pleasing and interesting* 
intelligence that a peace is spoken of and 
credited, and that negotiations have taken 
place, several of us exulti^d even at the 
sound. Hoping it would soon be acconu 
(dished, and be solid and durable. 

During the light winds and calms which 
accompanied us from hence to Gibraltar, 
several of the nights were awfully pleasing 
and sublime. One of them particularly ar- 
rested the attention, and afforded a speci* 
men of creation's wonders; the lightning 
flashed mildly from every part of the hort- 
zon, which enlightened every object witlt 
peculiar splendour ; the electric fire, elicited 
by the motion of the fish, 8tc. illuminated 
the surfoce of the sea, and together with the 
part which was severed by the ship, and the 
undulations produced, presented a scene of 
brightness and majesty, wonderfully curious 
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and pleasiiig; fhe suUitnity and magDifi* 
cpence of the one, and the radiancy, lustre, 
and brilliancy of the other, eKhibiled a view, 
eminently calculated to excite^ curiosity, 
admiration, and pleasmg reflection, inviting 
investigation, which would ^ lead the mind 
to the omnipotent Creator, . preserver, gov- 
f^mor, and controuler of the umverse> prot- 
ducing humility and wonder. ** Lo, these 
^< 2TC parts of his - ways, but how little a 
^' portion is heard of him ? but the thunder 
••of his power, who can understand?" 
Job xxvi. 14^ 

The next day we passed close along by 
Carthagenia, with a favourable breeze and 
delightful weather. This place takes itf^ 
name from the once celebrated Carthage, 
in Africa, was built by Asdrubal, a Car- 
thagenian general, whose* successor 'Hani- 
bal, during the plenitude of their power, 
caused serious apprehensions for the safety 
of Rome itself. It is now the principal 
naval port of Spain, in the Mediterranean, 
has a good harbour, and is calculated for an 
extcnsiife4jrade. 
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We continued pleasantly sailing by a 
picturesque coast, with the vast mountains 
of Granada in the back ground, the tops 
of which were capped with snow, a striking 
and delightful contrast to the laMsCapes 
beneath. We passed close in by the coasts 
of Malaga, a continuation of the same inter* 
eating country ; indeed the coast from Cape 
de Gatt to Gibraltar, is one delightful pic- 
ture of nature, the air beneficial, and the 
soil fertile. 

The mountains numerous and lofty, 
many of them frequently topped with snow; 
the beautiful declivities and vallies beneath, 
the neat white cottages seen by and among 
tfie trees and vineyards, the harbours and 
fishing towns near the fine beaches, and 
watch towers all along the coast, present a 
picture of industry, sublimity, and beauty, 
rarely equalled. 

^ It is worthy of observation and admira* 
tion, that the finest vines appear mosdy in 
the roughest grcHinds, on the declivities, 
and even summits of some ot^kmsc emi- 
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ncncest where a stranger to the nature and 
cultivati<3b of the vine, would suppose they 
cmlM not . obtain nourishment ; yet^ vines 
planted on these rugged places, produce 
those, delicious grapes, which make the 
Malaga wine so much known and esteem- 
ed in Ei^land, by the name <^ Mountain, 
'when it .is white and Tent when it is colour- 

« 

ed ; the wonder increases when the natural 
history of the vine is taken into- consider* 
ation. 

It appears that the sap flows through the 
vine, with six times the force the blood 
does in the veins of animals ; farther, the, 
, evaporation of the vine is so great, that to 
supply what is exhaled through the leavesjL 
naturalists inform us, that 152 inches of 
sap must rise in this tree in twenty-four 
hours; what a vast exhalation, what an 
astonishing rapidity, and vast supply, and 
all exhibited among such unpromising ap- 
pearances ? How many useful reflections 
arise from such a subject ? — Who has endu- 
ed the vine with such spirit and e§ergyj 
with qualities so superior to the meanness 



of its origin and barrenness oT.its soii?««» 
Who, bKSHt thttt God, i«ho created, p^earres^ 
and goTems the wiiverse, who regenerates 
dK soul, jnd conforais it to his divine 
iaMge, and wtti ultimately bring every tc- 
ncfwml'Soul to behold its Redeemer in glorjr. 
Here I would take oecasion to remind the 
serious reader, of the beautiful allusion 
which bur Lord makes to the vine, and 
its branches, as a figure of himself and peo- 
ple. And when we consider the humble 
appearance of Jesus, in every possible point 
of view—-" As a root oui of a dry ground, 
** having no form nor comeliness.'' Com- 
pared to the unpromising aspect of the vine, 
it .must be confiessed, that nothing can be 
more suitable and apposite. And as th<; 
branches rise out of this forbidding stock, 
and get strength, become fruitful and pro- 
lific; so his believing people, "receiving 
" of his fullness, grace for grace, bring 
" forth fruit copiously, some thirty, sixty, 
♦* and some an hundred fold." — And what 
sweet and powerfi/l motives may be drawn 
from«iience, for union among Christians, 
who aH profess to be united to oncf living 
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bead^ li draw from the same ^source oi 
grace, live upon the same fullness, going 
through the same wilderness, bound for the 
same Canaan, have similar trials and deliver* 
^ices, joys and sorrows, desires and expec* 
ta$i<»is ; s^ely if they were more, intent on 
ol^tqwing the mind, which is in Christ, we 
should see bigotry and party spirit fall in 
proportion, ^ and th^ adage . ^^ain proverb- 
ial-—^^ See how these Christians love one 
*^ another^" 

After a long, but on the whole not un- 
pleasant passage, on tlie 20jth of August, 
having been within sight of the rock several 
days, we again anchored in die Bay of 
Gibraltar. Our ship being much out of re- 
pair, and having been consideralHy affected 
during the few moderate gales we expe- 
riQi^ed in our passage from Egypt, we were 
aiixious to proceed, in hqpes of anchoring 
in old England, before the gales of the 
autumnal equinox rose the mountainous 
billows of the Bay of Biscay ; but th^ wind 
blowing fresh from the westward, detatned 
us here several days, and I took other op- 

£ e 
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portonitics of exploring this w^ndlrfiiil 
rock, and discovered that theret were a com* 
pany of pious sokiiers, who shhie as %hts in 
this dark phu^e, and give ievidence, by their 
lives, of their separation from the world, and 
induce their very enemies to say, ^* there 
'^ must be something good in these men.'' 

Having proceeded by the south to the 
anmmit^ which was gained by passing under 
a variety of precipices, and ascending a 
multiplicity of steps, we were eutertained 
arid surprised by the relation of the Various 
feats of Iponkeys, which abotmd in these in- 
hospitable parts of the rock, and whieh some- 
times seriously annoy the ithwary passen- 
ger. A smith's dliop, situatedbn the side of 
a hill, presented to our view the somewhat 
more than playful tricks of these mis- 

' chievous animals ; the roof was so remark- 
ably beat in by the stones which had been 
hurled and rolled from the precipice above, 

^ as must have endangered the lives of anjr 
inhabi^nt who might have been present, 
and who, in consequence of repealed 
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aauUsy at length judged it prudent ta make 
a fififtl retreat. « 

Being increasingly apprehensive that a 
detention at Gibraltar might e;Kpose us to 
the equinoctial gales before the ship reached 
the Channel, we were anxipus to proceed ; 
and after several attempts to get through 
the Streights, finally accomplished it oq 
die 23d, and soon passed inlo the Bay of 
CadLe. ^ 

* 

This launch, if I may so oall it^ from the 
Streights into the vast Atlantic, has some- 
thing very interesting in it, and the ogean 
presents a picture of' sublimity and magni- 
fipeace, heightened in contrast with the 
confined avenue just left, eminently cal- 
Qulated to call up attention, admiration, 
and delight. A« prosperous breeze soon 
lessened the shores of Africa to a final fare- 
well, and, by , a circuitous course, we 
reached the Bay of Cadiz, received letters 
that were ready for England, of the British 
Admiral, Sir James Saumarez, whose ex- 
ccllent plan of discipline the author was 
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informed, prevents an oath being heard 'on 

board his large and ftrU manned ship. What 

a contrast is here to the generality of our 

shipping; hoyr worthy of imitation; may 

our comn^nders and seamen increasingly 

see the necessity of the fear of the Lord, 

which is wisdom, and learn to reverence 

and love that omnipotent and gracious 

Being, who, to use the sublimity of Scrip-- 

tore, ^< Gathered the winds in his fist, who 

<' hath measured tlie waters in the hollo w 

^^ of his hand, and meted out heaven wi^ 

^^ the span, and compreliended the dust of 

^< the earth in a measure, and weighed the 

<' mountains in scales, and the hills in -a 

"balance? He stretcheth out the n6r^ 

** over the empty place, and hangeth the 

** earth upon nothing.'* Who said *• let 

** there be light, and there was light"-^and fo 

the tempestuous billows, ^^ hitherto shatt 

** thou come,' but no further; and here shsUl 

^* thy proud waves be stayed! and who so 

*' loved the world, that he gave his only 

" begotten son, that whoever believeth in 

*« him should not perish, but have ever* 

'* lasting life." 



Anxious to proceed, and the breeze fa- 
vourable, we were pleasantly borne over 
^he bay to Cape St. Vincent^ swiftly passed 
the western coast of Portugal, had a good 
sight, of the rock <^ Lisbon, which was the 
last view of land till the blue dtfis of Al- 
bion made their appearance/ 

Having at length brought the candid 
reader near the conclusion of the narrative, 
the author would again remind him of what, 
he trusts, has been evinced during his pe- 
rusal of these series of events, observations, 
and reflections ; that his principal aim has 
been, to call up the attention to a glimpse 
.OTily, (for he can pretend to no more) of 
the wonder workiag power of Almighty God 
in creation, providence, and grace; the con- 
fiection between them, and to view the at* 
tributes of the Deity, shining with distin«> 
guished lustre, in the works of redemption-^ 

Twas great to speak a world from nought, 
'Twas greater to redeem ! 

** To which the noblest parts of this systemof 
"the world are as much inferior as the creature 

K e 2 
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'^ IS less excellent than the Creator.'^ And 
if, but one of his readers^ any votaiy of 
voyages, travels, &cc. is hereby brotight to 
penetrate beyond that superficial method of 
reading so ^xrevalent, and pe^eive and em- 
brace the true end of information, which is 
to make men wise and happy, he is amply 
com{>ensated. 

We soon entered the Bay of . Biscay. 
This wonderful reservoir, if I may so call 
it, exhibits, in a dark tempestuous night, 
the most awful and solemn views the ima- 
gination can well conceive, and the serious 
niind is forcibly reminded of that ancient 
and full description — ** They that go down 
/'to the sea in ships, that do business in 
'' great waters ; these see the^works of the 
'^' Lord, and his wonders in the deep. For 
'^ he commandeth, and raiseth the stormy 
** v/ind, which lifteth up the waves ttereo& 
'* They mount up to the heaven^ they go 
*' down again to the depths ? their soul is 
*< melted because of ttouble. They reel 
'' to and fro, and stagger like a drunkea 
^* man, jand arc at their wit's end. Then 
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** ihey eiy unto the Lord in tl^ir trouble, 
^ ' and he biingeth them out of their dis- 
<< tresses* He maketh the storm a calm, so 
<^ that the waves thereof are stith Then are 
<< they glad because, they be quiet; so he 
<* bringeth them unto their ctesired haven. 
*^ Oh that men would praise the Lord for 
^^ his goodness, and for his wonderful works 
** to the children of men!" Psalm cvii. 
Alas ! how seldom is the latter part verified 
by the generality of seamen. 

The storms and mountainous seas of this 
wonderful inlet have been often described, 
but language have never yef conveyed, nor 
ever will convey, adequate conceptions of 
an equinoctial storm, in this boundary of 
the Atlantic Ocean, to landmen. Our crazy 
bark, visited by a fresh gale, only caused 
a degree of anxiety for our safety, and 
liad it been advierse to our course, imminent 
must have been our danger; but providen-. 
tially blowing from a right quarter, it bore 
us over the bounding billows at the rate 
eight and ten miles an hour, to the entrance 
of the English Channel, and with smooths 
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ar #ater and moderate breezes we proceed* 
ed for the land; Bejrond our most flattering 
expectation did a merciful Providence brbig 
U8 through this dangerous bay. But alas ! 
^transient were the sensations of gratitude 
to our Almighty Guardian. Row striking* 
ly descriptive is the profession of a seaman, 
of the voyage of life, the considerate ma- 
riner, * will with pleasure pursue the com- 
parison, and the religious seaman will espe* 
cially trace, and with peculiar gratitude 
acknowledge his temporal deliverances from 
storm and shipwreck, rocks and sands/ as 
reminding him of the infinitely greater in^^ 
terposition of ^is God and Father, in sav* 
ing his immortal soul out of the hands of 
all its enemies. Two of the noblest scenes 
in creation, court his contemplation, the 
boundless heavens, and capacious ocean, 
and tracing the author through his works, 
his grateful heart will exult and expand, 
and the tear of exquisite joy . will burst forth 
at the thought, that the Maker, Preserver, 
and Controller of them all, lived, died, rose, 
ascended, and now and ever intercedes for 
ine ! 
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On the Sd descried laiid^ and the wind 
and weather continuing favourable, we soon 
beheld the desirable shores of our happy 
island. The convalescents came on deck^ 
and greeted even the very xocks of their 
native count?^ ; and the diseased, unable to 
leave their beds, appeared cheered' at the 
mention of her name, and revived, wh^n 
encouraged to believe, that by to* morrow 
night we might cast anchor in one of its 
spacious and fostering harbours. 

We soon passed Falmouth, Plymouth, 
and Torbay , and on ;the morning of the 5tb, 
the westernmost entrance of Portsmouth 
Harbour, called the Needles, and with a 
favourable breeze, passed the celebrated Isle 
of Wight, which, combined with the har- 
bours, shipping, and opposite^shore, contin- 
ued to exhibit their successive beauties, 
and conspired to exhilarate every dejected 
mind among our sick, and to vibrate with 
pleasing hope on the imaginations of all. 

In a few hours we cast anqhor, and soon 
after moored in one of the finest harboui^ 
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In our Itappjr island. Sensations of thank- 
fulness were generally felt at our safe arrival, 
and a few ascriptions of gratitude was^ 4lso 
ottered to our Almighty Protector and Pre- 
server ; but •^ilas ! these in general were 
too much like the recent ft?rrows of the 
keel, whose traces vanish while the eye is 
intent on it. 

On a retrospective consideration of die 
various countries visited during these voy'» 
ages tnd travels, and of the comparative 
happiness enjoyed in each, the conclusion < 
is decidedly in favour of Britain^ and I am 
persuaded that this is the general sentiment 
of those who have travelled and compared. 
-—Happy islands ! wherfe religious and civil 
liberty are well understood, may thy inhabit- 
ants know their privileges and learn, increas<^ 
ingly learn, to appreciate their value. May 
a permanent peace soon bless thy borders. 
May luxury, with all its train of evils, soon 
follow the abolition of slavery,- vice and dis- 
sipation be banished, national reformation 
be zealously and actively considered, as the 
basis of national happiness. May the pure 
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religion of the gospel of peace soon extend 
its healing beams over every dark heart and 
dark corner of thy domain, and by thy in« 
strumentality may the light of the sun of 
righteousness be diffused over the remote 
a^nd benighted parts of the habitable globe. 
*^ Happy is that people that is in suqh a • 
^^ case : yea, happy is that people, whose 
•' God is the Lord/'— Psalm cxliv. 15. 
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